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CHAPTER V. 
BY THE OLD MEN’S CHIMNEY-CORNER. 


T was in the day-room of the Old men. To the hale and 
lusty the air was warm enough: but Age must have a 
sound cloth cloak, and his knees seek the chimney-corner. 

« 2 So that in the room, while the leaves dancing upon the 

boughs near the windows were hardly paling to the sight, there 

was under the ample chimney, fringed with oaken arm-chairs, a 

smouldering log-fire, that lazily crumbled to white ashes, With the 

red charcoal the old men, whose wrists were still firm enough, 
loved to light their pipes: and it was a sad day to him who 
for the first time found that he could no longer hold the pincers 
steady to the bowl. Pipkins were for ever simmering in the warm 
ashes. Itis the wont of old men, grouped together by circumstance, 
to fall into curious fire-side habits. They love the little employments 
that carry them to the flaming coal, or glowing ember, as they love 
the wall the July sun is burning, and will avoid every shadow through 
a walk. Each man cares for himself, because, as Jean Paul has re- 
marked, as we approach Death, we become cold to all‘that is of this 
life—cold as that man feels to the beauties of his native city who is 
taking coach for the wonders of one that is a hearsay marvel to his 
imagination, ‘The old walk much apart: at most talk in groups of 
three. Ranged upon a garden-form they are mute. The spectacle 
of age, massed under one roof, is holy and sad, in short. Saddest 
VoL. IV., N.S. 1870, cc 
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the sight is when each dimmed face bears the mark of sorrow, and 
the languor of a disappointed life. 

I have seen old men ranged to die, in the banquet-hall of a king. 
Beggars all, gathered from cellars and garrets, and carried off upon 
litters, from children too poor to give them a blanket and a warm 
cup. The wandering, failing eyes were raised to a roof, marble and 
gold: the pallets touched work as fine as that of Marie Antoinette’s 
chamber at St. Cloud. Crutches sounded through noble corridors. 
Over the unconscious heads of ancient beggar-women hobbling up 
marble staircases, were the carved glories of a great art-day. Along 
the royal terrace dismal crones were dozing, or knitting, or patching, 
with the forest stretching to the utmost distance, beneath the castle 
walls—as waste to human kind—but famous shade and solitude to 
the wild boar and the bear ! 

Old men thrust into human lumber-rooms, mumbling and chatter- 
ing, and quarrelling in the gloom—nothing visible to the intruder but 
their cotton night-caps: dying in poor-house wards, with sulky pauper 
nurses, in hodden grey, elbowing them through Death’s door—to the 
- low hum of a rich and busy city lying all around them! Bed-ridden 
old women cheated of the thimbleful of wine by the drunken nurse! 
Again, numbered and lettered along a lofty room, with a little private 
parlour by each bedside, and at the end an altar, at which the priest 
stood morning and evening, visible from each bed! Again, wrinkled 
faces peering from rows of Lilliputian, speckless houses—the charity 
of the Little Homes ! 

In the day-room of the old men, which was part of the realm of 
the Lady of Charity, there was plain comforts offered to the infirmi- 
ties of all. The chimney-corner held, within its warm embrace, a 
dozen unfortunate convives at life’s banquet. Little more than a 
chimney-corner by day and a bed by night did many of them want. 

On the morrow of the funeral the Christian Vagabond lifted the 
latch of the day-room: and the oldest, the most infirm, stood to meet 
him. Trembling hands did their best to push an arm-chair in the 
place of honour, in the chimney-corner. Some—soldiers, whom time 
only had ever beaten—saluted him: some bowed their heads: some 
could only show their reverence through the confusion of their 
startled feebleness. By the oldest, the Vagabond was patriarch. 
His greater span of life, as well as his sacred character, compelled 
the humble respect of the ancient company. Since he had tarried 
under the roof of the Lady of Charity, they had never ceased to 
chatter about him. Whence had he come? Whither was he bent? 
What was the last visit among the poor which he had paidz Upon 
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whose lucky head had his blessing been laid? And was he, in 
truth, so old? Was he to be given the days of Methuselah ; that 
Charity might be spread in the fellowship of Wisdom “ quite round 
about the globe?” Majestic was his solid gait : sweet his smile, and 
comforting, as that of grand-children when they wondered caress- 
ingly at the lines upon grand-dad’s face, and ran their little fingers 
along the knotted veins upon his hands. But was he, in truth, 
so old? 

‘‘ Brothers,” the Christian Vagabond said, lifting his skull-cap, and 
resting lightly upon his staff, “the peace of God be upon you. I am 
not come as a stranger. Be seated—and let me take the first empty 
corner. You are warm.” 

The old men rubbed their hands, and smiled, and some stretched 
their palms over the logs, in search of yet a little more heat. Most 
pleasant to be told that they were warm: and to see the Vagabond 
loose his cloak, and disengage his throat. 

“ Between this and a tent under a hawthorn hedge, there is a 
difference,” said he. 

Again the aged fellows hugged themselves in their comfort, and 
leaned towards the fire. 

*‘ Plain oak for a seat, and the wood of the forest for a fire. What 
moré can moderate man want? Who has Jacob’s pillow is nearest 
Jacob’s dream.” * 

Among the old men was one they called Bernard, who was leader 
of the rest; for leader there is among the waifs and strays, as among 
vigorous, worldly men. He answered the Christian Vagabond :— 

“ Sir, Jacob’s Pillow I have felt : but never a flash of the brightness 
of his dream.” 

The Vagabond turned his wild eyes upon the speaker. Bernard 
was a little man—but one who had been strong. Science would have 
drawn a stalwart figure from the proportion of the bones off which 
the flesh was fading. The eyes were sunk far under the sharp angles 
of the brow—but from their shadow could shoot penetrating rays of 
a lingering intelligence—bursts of the failing fire. ‘The vibration of 
the veteran proclaimed a prince of extraordinary power. 

“Tt has fared ill with you, brother! Have you suffered without 
any comfort at your heart ? The love of God : the delightful strength 
of rectitude: the few wants which properly belong to the Christian 
and keep man independent of the blows of the world.” 

“Sir,” Bernard answered, “I have no anger against the world— 





* ** With Jacob’s Pillow, give me Jacob’s dreame.”—Quaries. 
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though it has used me with cruelty. I was alone in it when I could 
just run from a mother’s knee to the nearest chair. I got a trifle of 
learning: and my loneliness made me get more. Every fresh bit of 
knowledge of Nature, of the thoughts and men and the works of the 
Creator, was a new companion to me.” 

“And you said, brother, you had never seen a flash of Jacob’s 
dream ?” the Vagabond interrupted. 

‘Sir, the companions I gave myself, were my tormentors. I set 
forth through the world—a tramp, a packman. These bits of know- 
ledge urged me to multiply them. I started on the race. Why and 
wherefore, I said in every nook where I rested my bones. I scratched 
the earth: chipped the rock : tore the flower to pieces : watched the 
worm, the mole, the wolf, the boar, the eagle, and the star! There 
was no rest for me. The thirst would not slacken. I earned my 
bread as a cunning handicraftsman—more cunning than the rest. I 
had an idea—was laughed at—ay, beaten out of villages with the 
sticks of fellow-men who had no knowledge, and no thirst for any. 
Another idea broke into my brain, while I wandered, for ever won- 
dering ; and for ever blindly diving, and searching. At last I had a 
firm hold upon secrets on which I built a resolve that possessed my 
whole heart and soul. I had married: I had children: but, before 
and above all I had this master Idea. The wife grew pale: the 
children wanted bread: the neighbours upbraided me. I saw bare 
feet around me ; but the thirst would not abate. I was beaten away 
from houses, at length, by people who had loved me. Whither have 
I not been, bare-headed, under the storm: bare soles upon the 
rock, with the Idea driving me—a most relentless task-master ! 
Sir—all who loved me are dead—and I am here: and the Idea has 
passed out of my brain. I might have been the hero of a child’s 
book : I am—NorTHING.” 

Bernard shook his bald head, and repeated—“ Nothing. Jacob’s 
Pillow ; but never a glimpse of Jacob’s Dream.” 

The Christian Vagabond took Bernard’s feeble hand, and pressed 
it; and laid the other lovingly upon his shoulder. 

“You are, indeed, good brother,” the Vagabond said, soothingly, 
“among the unfortunate. But with the blood of martyrs are the 
foundations of churches laid.” 

“History says not so of St. Peter’s,’ Bernard answered, a sour 
smile passing over his face.—‘* But rather that it was designed in the 
pride of the voluptuary, and that the wages of Bramante, of Raphael, 
and of Michael Angelo were paid out of the sale of indulgences for 
sins.” 
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“ Softly, brother, we are too far forward on the journey for disqui- 
sitions. Let us lay our minds at peace, upon broad truths, upon a 
liberal faith. It has been said, ‘the things men must believe are 
few and plain.’ Let all be ‘ conscience and tender heart.’” 

“ Ay, sir: I have often prayed Bernard to rest at peace with the 
world—and he strives lustily after it we all know,” said a bald 
brother, whose chin had nearly met his knees. We ought to go 
with a happy, thankful, humble spirit, though our backs be scarred 
with the rod of the world, and we are empty-handed. You have 
noticed, sir, I dare say, that there is generally a smile on the dead 
human countenance. I tell Bernard to bear this in mind—for surely 
it is the expression raised by the first glimpse of the world to come.” 

“ Roger is right,” said a cheery old man—whose sightless eyes 
were covered with dark spectacles. “I am patient, and hopeful— 
believing in the infinite mercy of the God who gave cheerful hearts 
to blind men.” 

“ Brother Roger, may I know something of the life without, that 
led you to this holy place?” the Vagabond asked, still holding the 
hand of Bernard in his. ; 

“It is a long tale, sir,” Roger said, shaking his head—“a long 
one, and a barren one.” 

“No human story is barren, Roger; but, as you will.” 

“IT loved money: I made money,” Roger proceeded under his 
breath. “I was an ignorant boy: I remained an ignorant man—the 
very opposite of friend Bernard. Others became scholars about me ; 
but they remained poor and in distress—while everything I touched 
turned to gold. You must have seen, sir, many a man like me; for 
I am of the commonest type.” 

“* The learned are not the wealthy: but they are the rich in heart.” 

“In my pride of money, I spurned everything that was not money, 
and every creature not handy to my all-absorbing purpose. I was 
hated by kith and kin. I put them from my gates. I laughed the 
scholar down: and the priest shunned me. It was whispered abroad 
upon a hundred sneering lips that I could not read. I answered that 
my clerks could. But I am ashamed, sir, and ——” 

“ Brother Roger,” said the Vagabond, “we are friends, looking for 
lessons out of the life we have put behind us.” 

“Tt must have been pitiful,” Roger continued, toasting his hands 
over the logs, “very pitiful to see me. I-came, as I deserved, to 
abadend. My clerks robbed me—to my last ducat: and men met 
in the street, and, rubbing their hands in their joy, said, ‘ You have 
heard, old Roger is ruined—hasn’t a stiver—not the price of a leek.’ 
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It was more than I could bear: and I pulled my cloak about me— 
and fled—through horror upon horror, lasting over many years. At 
various places I caught rumours and stories about me. Old Roger 
was a porter at the quays at Antwerp, a rag-picker in Paris, a beggar 
in Madrid, a convict at Toulon, hanged in London! The peace: of 
God fell upon me one day, when, picked out of a door-way on 
a frosty night, a good Samaritan (who didn’t know I was old Roger) 
carried me to the gates of the Lady of Charity.” 

The blind man sighed as Roger ended—then consoled him. 
“ Forget it now that you have made your peace, friend Roger.” 

“Tt is a story I have met a hundred—a thousand times, in many 
lands, and among all ranks of men: in the husbandman starving his 
children with the granary full—in the beggar-woman found dead in 
a naked cellar.” 

Bernard began : “ The Jewish greed-——” 

The Christian Vagabond lifted his hand to rebuke the speaker— 
‘* Nay, Brother Bernard, listen to a wanderer whose feet are familiar 
with every highroad of Europe: the Jew is a charitable man.” 

“T have known it.” “I can bear witness.” “I am bound to 
say yes,”—came from various corners of the room. 

“ Let Michael speak,” said the blind man. 

“Hush! Andrew, I may surely be spared.” 

“We are all brothers here, withdrawn from the world—seeing 
every pebble of the short path that is between us and our graves, 
Speak, Brother Michael,” 

“TI had excellent parents, sir: but bad schoolfellows. The 
precepts which fell upon my ears will sweeten till the last my 
memory of the pious woman who bore me, and the man of honour 
and cleanly life who begat me. Many tears did they shed for me, 
before they went to Heaven—for I left the path of duty betimes, 
As I said, I had bad schoolfellows. I will not say that they cor- 
rupted me: we were corrupt together. I became a sot, and all 
asotis. Respect of friends left me. I fell to a lower level. My 
substance went to the vile traders who minister to men’s vices, and 
thrive upon them. From the hands of the wine-merchant I declined 
to those of the publican. The dismal, defiling slough that lies — 
behind !” 

“ Enough, friend Michael,” the Christian Vagabond interrupted— 
“there is only one end. In the villages of Germany, of France, of 
Italy, in many languages and dialects, I have found a scrap of 
a book—a brown fly-leaf—‘ The Road to the Hospital’—to the 
Poor-House and the Asylum, that is. It is among the most ancient 
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scraps of moral literature which packmen have carried from village 
to village ; as old, indeed, as the legend of the ‘Goodman Misery.’ 
Foremost among the causes which drive men along the road to 
poverty—to the hospital, the asylum, the gaol—is the abuse of that 
which, in the wise and good man’s hands, means generous health. 
Is there in nature a lovelier object than the vine laden with its 
blooming bunches? is there a shabbier and lower one than a man 
besotted with the grape? Our brother Michael’s is, indeed, a com- 
mon case. I have always said that only ink will take out wine- 
stains.” 

There was a pause, during which the Christian Vagabond talked 
softly to Bernard : seeking informing details of his inner life, which 
should explain how it had come to pass that his thirst for know- 
ledge, and the wholeness with which he had given himself up to 
what he believed to be a new truth valuable to his kind, had 
withered everything around him, at length naked in the desert. 
With infinite gentleness, as the conversation trickled along, did the 
Vagabond smooth the ruffled surface of Bernard’s heart ; drew out 
smiles upon his face; raise his head; and brighten from their 
shadowy place under his brow. 

“Tt is upon the gloomy background of Failure that Success shines 
as a meteor. Shall we repine—we who fail, therefore ; or, taking 
a bolder dip into philosophy, shall we associate ourselves with— 
make ourselves part of—glory-giving success? I say, observe that 
it is the gloom of Failure which makes the light of Success. We 
who fail make the glory of him who succeeds. To the chemist 
who fails in his experiment is due part of the fame which he 
inherits who picks the new truth out of his crucible. The martyr 
who falls under the arrows of the savages, having failed to get one 
dark skin to believe, is sharer in the glory of his church. Every 
spark of light in the nimbus of the saint, is the fire of souls who 
have been worsted in good battles. I am no judge of your life, 
Bernard,—” 

“T am calm, and humble, sir—waiting in the vestibule—” 

“ Then it is well—and I have done, brother,” the Vagabond said. 
And he turned to the company. 

Andrew, the blind man, felt that the venerable pilgrim’s attention 
was directed towards him ; and he seized the opportunity. 

“Sir, I should tell you my story. It may be gathered within a 
sentence. I have been always blind and poor: and the world, and 
the good God have been very merciful to me: and I am a happy 
man.” 
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The Christian Vagabond crossed to where Andrew sat, and shook 
him by the hands—and drew a chair to him. 

“Tt is a real delight,” he said, “to hear a man speak, under afflic- 
tion, with such entire content. You must have passed a happy life, 
brother Andrew, in the company of such holy philosophy. Poor 
and blind, and content ; while Bernard struggled, and avarice was 
knawing at the heart of Roger, and poor Michael ruled through 
squalid ways! There are greatnesses in the world that envy you the 
little dog which guides you through the corridors, and the serge 
under which your tranquil heart beats.” 

“T envy no man: I covet nothing—not even sight. I lie at rest 
within myself—and you should see, sir, what a sunny little kingdom 
I have under me! But, I pray, hear friend Timothy’s story.” 

Timothy was a spare old man—with delicate-marked features, 
crowned with a smooth thatch of silver hair. 

“ Sir,” he said, rising with a certain grace left in his age, “I do 
protest humbly that I had better remain silent. I am one of the bad 
schoolfellows of poor Michael. We have no reproaches to exchange. 
As he has said—‘ We were corrupt together.’ ” 

“ And were the lines of your lives parallel?” the Vagabond asked. 

“No,” Michael interposed, in a firm voice. 

Timothy straightway proceeded :— 

‘Michael and I parted company as soon, we have said since, as 
there was no more-bad example to be got out of either of us. I had 
married very young. I had two children. My wife’s kindred were 
rich. I was never at her side: seldom kissed the babes. My nature 
was poisoned : my blood was the lees of wine. ‘Far from home is 
near to harm’ is an old proverb—old as harm is. I found my way 
to another home, and to a third. When wine possesses a man his 
passions are giants, and his virtues are infants. I destroyed the two 
homes which were not mine. My disgrace was nothing to the broad- 
cast ruin which accompanied it. My wife and children went back to 
the love and comfort whence I had borne her on the bridal morning. 
I stood, alone, with the two partners of my guilt—angels both when 
compared with me. 

“TI fled: for he whose courage is of the cup, is a coward sober. 
Were not hunger and rags the just inheritance of such a man as I 
had shown myself? I took deeper draughts, and lower companions, 
learning from time to time the distresses which were befalling the 
honourable women I had drawn out of the paths of virtue, and of 
the erring lives of the children who, in their direst need, would not 
know them. I had gifts, I was told, which pleased : these I misused 
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for the service of my passions: not only in my original degree and 
circumstance, but with the lower classes to which I reduced myself. 

“You, sir, to whom in shame I speak before my brothers, when 
all passion is dead, and a man stands waiting to be judged, and 
trembling over the weighty indictments,—you, sir, whose pilgrimage 
of Christian compassion has blessed so many lands, and has covered 
so much of the sorrow lives like mine have wrought—understand, 
with a word, how I got through the years which followed upon my 
major sins, until my unworthy head rested under the roof of the Lady 
of Charity. You can conceive the anguish with which an old man 
who left the world ponders on his life, when he knows that it has 
given only sorrow to his fellows, and made the world more sinful 
wherever he passed along.” 

“ Alas!” the Christian Vagabond said, “our sins are examples as 
well as our virtues. I pity you, from my heart. Brothers, let me 
tell you a legend—rather an image of some quaintness—apposite 
now—which I picked up in a Flemish God’s House some seventy 
years ago, when some among you were in swaddling-clothes.” 


(To be continued.) 








THE MYSTERY OF LIFE. 


AYS of Heaven and earth, when all things seem 
Perfection, issuant from some central soul 
Whose life all love, all happiness, transfused 
Through Being we share, and in humane degree 
Enjoy, nay more, enhance ; for man’s delight 

In virtue and holy thought redounds to God’s. 

And as Heaven’s calm, immense, intense, the wind, 
Ceaselessly operative, pervades, and so, 

Faintly, to us God’s mode of Being conveys, 

And action spiritual, we, too, the more 

By deed of mind we range the world, and rise 

To thought serene, celestial, and devote 

Our spirits to inmost commune with His works ; 

In Him our source confessed, our base in them ; 
Knowing the duties, destinies of souls ; 

Self-charged their well-being to promote, and train 

The immortal up towards Deity, so far 

Do we God’s work, and bear the stamp divine 

Of perfectness, progression. 





To perceive 
Our oneness with the universe, and feel 
The joyous mystery which each special life 
Binds to the conscious infinite, immasked 
In its own creations, brings the intuitive soul 
Such fine delight as simple gods of old, 
Pleased cheaply, felt, who budged unseen the streets 
Of cities dedicate ; and beside some shrine 
Hearkening their names invoked, and scenting myrrh 
Or nard, bewrayed their presence with a smile 
Men took for playful lightnings, such as cast 
From Pallas’ filial hand gleam wide,—but home 
Returned, find every prayer they had prayed fulfilled. 


The soul self-satisfied of Being which knows 
The absolute spirit and infinite ; on whose head 
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‘Their holy hands the ages have imposed, 
‘Teeming with sevenfold boons ; who through himself 
Feels flow the vital and invisible force 


Which to its will compels all, but through all 
Makes harmony of its most tyrannous laws ; 
Subjection grateful ; even in wild extremes 
Beauty inevitable ; and, though for a time 

Ill, like some arrogant cloud that blurs the sun 
Through the wide welkin riot, at last good 
Predominant o’er all evil,—in man’s heart 

Mixed, as corruption serves to engender life 

For better ends,—he, like flower-sweets to the sun 
Light erst instilled, drawn Godwards, in whom souls 
Forelive first as in cause pretemporal, rests, 

From toilful apprehension of the whole, 

In spirit sabbatic ; and the heavens and earth, 
And various nature’s sympathetic life, 

Each in their generations, hails divine. 


Somewhat to feel in common with all life, 
Human, instinctive, vegetive, the vast 

Of nature’s powers and products, or her fair 
And delicate outgrowths, river, mountain, main, 
Forest or floweret, gives the spirit access 

To God a thousand ways ; and so secures 

His favourable acceptance as we make 
Mention within our minds of all His good. 


On wild and heathery turf to bask, or cool 
Green sod of meads, or bloomy lawn where rose, 
Laurel and lily cluster, loam-born scents 

With flowery incense mingling ; to recline, 

Dreamy and passive to all influences 

Cloudlet and sun thrill through the sensitive breast, 
By rivulets elm-o’erarched, and lulling lapse 

Of rippling wavelets glittering, and the oft 
Redimpled eddy slowly concurrent ; stretched 
Neath blos’my trees, gaze through their silvery snow 
On air’s blue heights inviolable ; to scale 

Perilously some sheer browed cliff,—that day's 
Salvation thenceforth ne’er forgot,—or cling 
Only not vanquished by the vindictive blast, 
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Prone to the craggy nape of giant peak, 

Whence the rapt eye may crowd into its ball 

A visioned kingdom ; forth to steal at eve, 

Grave tryst to keep with tutelar stars, and trace 

Their prosperous walk through night ; or mark them rise, 
Till with their fair reflection midst the lake 

They meet in tremulous joy ; cave-hidden to watch 
The moonlit cataract sheeted like a ghost, 
Muttering, in awful monotone, its one 
Intelligible word of life ; to list, 

Far off, the torrent’s inarticulate roar 
Blend with the storm-wind through the wood, till both, 
In those inaudible harmonies silence copes, 

Die ; to contest the strength of confluent streams ; 
The rushing rain to face, heaven’s holy rite 

Of sprinkling, oft to priest at nature’s shrine 
Serving, prelustrant ; to imbreast the gale 
Healthful, reanimative, the breath divine 

Of the great world spirit, that where He will, 
Blowing with aery baptism, re-impregns 

With new life principles man’s sacred frame ; 
Desert and savage shore to roam, all thought, 
Feeling, strung-tense by soleness, and the sense 
Of high equality with aught create ; 

Star-like to haunt wastes spatial, where alone, 

Mid clear-aired wilds the sunfires purify, 

And founts rock-smitten of God, the spirit sincere, 
Insensible of limits, may grow to feel 

Like broad simplicity ; and learn to love 

Of very lonesomeness, the elements, 

Our kingly kin tetrarchal, as the powers 

That start all shapes, and close ; uniting thus 
Things sensible and things animate in one realm, 
Our own heart’s royalty, is to conceive, 

By force of vital sympathies, the whole ; 

And be and act through all. 


* 


Thus aye to live, 
Part absolute of the world’s essential cause, 
Free, arbitrary ; creative of all truth, 
Conviction, mental impress ; in oneself 
Enjoyer of the universe, co-mate 
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With Nature’s eldest dignities, self-ordained, 
Self-consecrate, enthroned, is to regain 

Our birthright, from us filched by the false world, 
Irreverent, mean ; our heart to re-immerse 

In Being’s primal font ; our covenant faith 

With Nature re-affirm, and so accept’ 
Absolvence by the Eternal Spirit from life’s 

Vain toils and deadening trivialities ; renew 

Our soul’s first sacrament, and take in God, 
With mindful extasie, to ourselves, and sense 

Of the world-bosoming Deity who all 

By reason made, in love sustains, and just 

In judgment all will bless ;—it is to feel 

Our spirits collateral flow with time’s broad flood, 
Even as our heart’s-blood coursing aye, like pulsed 
With earth’s unhesitant streams ; ’tis to possess 
Souls self-adjusted to the whole round of things, 
The central life, the infinite. 


Man alone, 
Conscious, alike, of nature and of God, 
Brings both into communion ; sanctifies 
With sympathy the naked elements, 
And,—like the mediator he is,—inspires, 
Appreciative of all his blessings here, 
That joy in God God’s works enkindle in him. 


When thus by wisdom’s clear-sight he first views, 
With eye grown practised to the infinite, 
Whether on mount, mid desert, or withdrawn 

In chambered loneliness and studious calm, 
Those inner spheres wherein dwell goodness, truth, 
Peace, love, the inborn sense of God ; and knows 
That God subsists in virtue and holiness, 

As in material forms the essential force 
Impalpable, yet there,—which underlies 

The common properties of things, ’neath all 
Defect perfection ; soul-spheres these that rule 


And mould this volatile world, whose shews, that hour 


Lift themselves lightly off, mist-like, we find, 
Instamped through Being’s universal self, 
Proof of our prime conception there, and here, 
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To such as love humanity, divine 
Adoption ; and, life’s loftiest end to come, 
A spirit regenerate, glorified, in full 
Concord with God and nature. 


Such delights, 
Of sun, sea, hill, and bleak and wind-bleached wastes, 
And silence superhuman of the skies, 
Are in wise solitude as the drumming world 
Knows not, nor dreams of. Enter, therefore, thou 
Into thyself, and be at one with God. 


Thus being we truliest live. To will what’s just ; 
To love what’s pure ; to seek man’s peace as God’s, 
And aid his worthier aims ; to feed on truths 
Soul liberating, supreme ; our daily choice 
Being such to assimilate, and to all commend 
As gracious, saving, best, makes us in part 
Celestial, and in ours inhearts the faith 

Of everlasting being. Prophetic man 

Who can foreset the stars their stations ; winds 
Weigh ; and his own mind’s virtues deify ; 

A larger, freer, happier, holier life 

Shall lead than all the painful pietism 

Of peddling sects could compass. 


God’s great dower 
To the accepted spirit, of life eterne, 
Seems in excess no more when those He loves 
He with the fulness of perfection crowns, 
The gift of His own nature ; through the soul’s 
System so working that it is He who us 
Capacitates to enjoy, and is Himself 
The enjoyment He confers—feast, host, guest, grace 
And blessing ; teaching that with us to strive 
For heaven is heaven, to love God is to be, 
Ourselves, divine. 


For as yon space-spanning bow, 
The miracle of a moment, which adorns 
And seems to comprehend all things, earth, sea, 
And firmament made its debtors, proud to pay 

















The Mystery of Life. 


Their subsidy of admiring joy, its end 
Achieved, God’s truth to certify, in the skies’ 
Boundless and formless unity disappears ; 

So, arched an instant on the eternal disc 

Of life Divine, man’s soul,—embracing here 
This world-frame in itself, each, but for heaven, 
Baseless, incredible,—ceasing gradual, grows 
With its object one ; this death-conditioned life, 
These vari-coloured pomps of transient time, 
These elements of existence dropped, whose end 
Is as was their beginning ; and, assumed 

In plenitude of Deity, and the immense 
Seclusion of His essence, reattains 

Identity with Being still ours, once all. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTUS.” 





















ISMAEL FITZADAM. 


FEELING, which must be present with any writer who 
cares to make his works more than a mere commodity, 
marketable, but transient and of small influence, is that, 

RAR unless he can thoroughly imbed himself in the heart of 
the paige (which becomes day by day more difficult as enthusiasm 
wanes and a hard experience grows), and gain for a long period the 
full recognition of all authorities (a thing which even the highest genius 
cannot always effect), his name and his influence are alike doomed to 
oblivion, and the question is but of a few years more or less, 

Such is the enormous press of writings that nowadays crowd upon 
the more advanced portions of the world, that only those individuals 
who are favoured with the highest attributes of genius and culture, 
and have besides, beyond these, the considerable advantages of 
powerful friends, position in society, long life or extraordinary good 
fortune, can at all hope to keep themselves for any length of time 
above the rush, the overwhelming rush around them. 

The grand passion for novelty, the scant care of ihe general public 
to go out of its way to read—to look beyond the goblet which the 
caterer presents to its lips ; these leave a writer by whom the first tide 
was breasted fifty or even twenty years ago actually to drown,—un- 
known, uncared for, in importance below the most slip-shod popular 
writer of the more modern days. A new author comes forth and 
engrosses the popular mind: fashion leaves the old one to be for- 
gotten. Itis “off with the old love, and on with the new,” and buried 
loves few take the trouble to disentomb. 

In a general way this may not be unfair, yet there are exceptions. 
A host of excellences overshadowed by their superiors go to the wall, 
and the so-called genius of a former day, having no life for us, falls 
into the long sleep of neglect and necessary oblivion. We are 
enabled to get rid of an enormous amount of writings which, con- 
sidered perhaps of the highest class in their day, have been finally 
estimated at a lower and a truer abstract value. But the originator 
of the idea may be forgotten, and the one who perfected it may enjoy 
the credit of it as all his own. Accident, also, may keep in the dark 
for a long period what is worthy of the full light of recognition. 
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Suppose, on taking up an old number of a magazine or a review, 
we find in it a critique on the works of some author of past days, 
which brings him vividly before us and tells us that he invented such 
a metre, was the first to develop such a power; it seems to us that 
we ought to have known of this fact before ; but where ought search 
to have been made for it? We must have gone through a dispersed 
and confused medley of miscellaneous publications, of which some 
might be worth the trouble which wading through them would involve, 
whilst the majority would but ill repay our labours. Is it not a strange 
fact that we have no general critical History of Literature ; no volumes 
to which we can refer in the hope of finding a critique such as is occa- 
sionally afforded in a first-rate periodical; nothing but condensed 
Students’ Histories of Literature, and biographies bare of all but 
trivial facts? A comprehensive view of each age of writers with 
their tendencies, influence, and the claims of each upon us: is this 
a thing impossible to gain? The mere stringing together of matter 
already in existence, would, it appears to us, go a great way towards 
this. Would not the effecting of such a design simplify greatly what 
are becoming serious difficulties—what books to read ; how to choose 
the best writers of each class, or on each subject ; how to learn the 
representative works of each author? We have not even a catalogue 
containing the works of our modern writers. It may be a very pleasant 
thing to come upon some work of a favourite author of the existence 
of which we were wholly unaware, but it is quite right that such a 
pleasure should be possible? May we not thus lose more than we 
gain? 

Thus as to want of order and arrangement of work. As to the 
care of the worker, much more might be said. Britain may well be 
proud of her charitable institutions, numberless, truly benevolent in 
conception—(we use the word charity, not in the narrow sense of 
mere almsgiving, but in its real meaning of bestowing aid, sympathy) ; 
but is it not a fact worthy of notice, that there is not a single guild 
which comprises Literature. Although the number of readers fast 
increases, day by day, and seems likely so to do to the end of time ; 
although, on examination, educated people must acknowledge that 
from books they gain the greatest amount of the purest pleasure, yet 
as far as we know, there is not a single institution which cares for, or 
gives help or sympathy to the worker in the brave struggle before the 
first blush of renown, 

To contemplate the necessary lowering of many a man’s ideal, 
the giving up of the battle, the despair and bitterness, which must 


exist among those who aspire to something beyond a mere subsist- 
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ence in literature, and are even beaten back from gaining that, 
inspires no pleasurable feeling. We are speaking of the present, 
and perhaps shall not be believed: the present is reticent, some- 
times the past speaks. It were fruitless to- review the names of 
those who have gone down to despair all for want of a little sym- 
pathy—a few friends ; most of them are well known. When Chat- 
terton was found in his garret, his torn MSS. strewn about, it was, 
and rightly, deemed, a deplorable thing, but was anything done to 
upbear his successors from the same fall? How near to it many have 
been, perhaps none but themselves know. In literature at the pre- 
sent day, unless a man has money and, almost consequently, friends, 
there are many things to be gone through, of a nature to injure his 
self-respect, almost to utterly break him down. What a young 
aspirant feels the deepest need of, is experience; and to gain 
experience is the work of years. - Is it a perfect Utopia, one of 
those pleasant dreams that pass us by, and go unrealized, that 
there should be some small institution where a man of the requisite 
ability and experience might be consulted as a right by the would- 
be poet, by the beginner of earnest study, by the half-hopeful, who 
would know whether it is right for him to hope, or whether he be but 
leaning on a broken reed, trusting to a fruitless lyre? It appears to 
be in this one fact, that there is no individual, no institution upon 
which a young aspirant after literary honours has any claim, that the 
beginning of disappointment has for the most part arisen. It is the 
hopeless sense of isolation which lies with so drear a chill upon 
fine-wrought feelings, and there are abundant cases on record, in which 
the slight recognition implied in a few words of judicious advice, 
direction, and technical aid from a man of mature mind, would have 
saved years of heart-ache to the weary traveller of barren paths. 

In Denmark, the young artist, the scholar who manifests the rare 
and delicate quality of genius, is aided by public money on his way 
to his necessary culture ; when somewhat of this is gained, he is 
provided with means to travel, to enlarge his mind in other lands 
than his own. To produce a great work the mind must be taught 
up to greatness; the creative principle must learn what is the most 
perfect covering for its embodiments. Travel is particularly a neces- 
sity to the artist. This the government of Denmark provides: What 
does England? It were well for her artists to die in the hope, and 
that a slender one, of some scanty provision being made for their 
fatherless offspring. Yet there is no need of public money. English- 
men, if they will but try, will find that they can do without it. They 
are sufficient for themselves if only they will look to the old fable, oft 
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learnt, oft forgot, in these days again coming to life, of the sticks 
scattered and fragile, bound together and strong. The hand-clasp 
is the strongest cord of all. 

We have endeavoured to bring together a few particulars of the 
life of a disappointed man, who lived fifty years ago. Few will know 
his name, for his case was not an appalling one, but a mere ordinary 
linking together of neglect in life and oblivion after it. Let fifty 
years roll on, and some one may be taking pains to be informed 
respecting some case existing now, unknown, and not worth that 
trouble now. It is astonishing how death enhances the value of 
a man. 

Ismael Fitzadam was unfortunate, both during his life and after- 
wards, The carelessness of society pressed very heavily upon him ; 
his writings were always in a dark corner, and although well deserving 
appreciation, met with no worthy support, and he may now be classed 
among those who have suffered through want of proper classification 
of literary valuables, for his name and works are alike unknown. 

In the scanty records of his life we find several discrepancies, but 
after a lengthened correspondence with the existing members of his 
family, we believe that we have arrived at a true view of its events, 
however opposed it may seem to the few shreds of former notices. 

That Ismael Fitzadam was a genius is unmistakeable ; that he 
was greatly crippled by his position and disappointments, is also 
unmistakeable. In rating him as he is, ought we not to include in 
our estimate something of what he might have been? To sketch 
even the outlines of a complete biography is impossible, so very 
little is known about the manner of his life. For a long time it was 
matter of doubt among the very few who had heard of him, as to 
what was his real name. Some thought him Scotch, while others 
deemed him Irish. In Motes and Queries, of November, 1865, 
(p. 435,) Sir J. Emerson Tennent asked for light upon his history, 
being in doubt as to his very name. Fifty years before the same 
cloud had been upon him. In 1818, the Literary Gazette believed 
his title of “able seaman,” to be an assumed one, and that he was 
probably more of an “able poet.” The same periodical afterwards 
considered him to be some “ Captain C , the brother of a noble 
lord ;” and two years later, (Sept. 16, 1820,) it discovered him, ‘‘ on 
anonymous but self-evidently respectable authority,” to be actually 
what he describes himself—“ an able seaman, on board a king’s 
frigate.” At the same time it was given as opinion that his poetry 
“would not have disgraced a writer of any eminence in station or 
literature.” 
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“Ismael Fitzadam” of title pages, “ J. Williams” of correspond- 
ence, was John Macken of actual cognomen. He was the eldest son 
of Richard Macken, a merchant of Brookeborough near Enniskillen ; 
and brother of Patrick Macken, A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
From his nephew, Mr. J. M. McElroy, Barrister-at-law, of “ Fer- 
managh Club,” Enniskillen, and “ Stephen’s Green Club,” Dublin, to 
whom we are indebted for many particulars previously unrecorded, 
we learn that he was born about the year 1780. From his earliest 
youth he aspired after poetry—as he says himself, “in defiance of 
opposition, in despite of circumstances, and in the midst of avocations 
every way unpropitious to its development.” What were the unpro- 
pitious circumstances cannot now be learned. For a very short 
period of his early life, he carried on business of some sort at Bally- 
connell, co. Cavan. He then came to Enniskillen, where he pro- 
posed the establishment, and was fellow-editor with his brother-in-law, 
of the Zrne Packet, or Enniskillen Chronicle. The first number of this 
Journal was published roth August, 1808, and to it Fitzadam con- 
tributed, both prose and verse, probably during several years. The 
Enniskillen Chronicle, we may suppose, afforded but small scope for 
genius, and in 1814 appeared, anonymously, Fitzadam’s first book, 
** Minstrel Stolen Moments, or Shreds of Fancy,” J. Cumming, Dublin ; 
Constable & Co., Edinburgh, and Geo. Cowie & Co., London. 

In this volume are several indications that its author was subject to 
continued ill-health. A sonnet is there addressed to Mr. Simon 
Macken, his uncle, as having saved his life while bathing one 
gusty morning at Bundoran, on the western coast, where both were 
sojourning, the poet seeking his lost health. Another poem in this 
volume, “‘ A Fragment of Romance,” is dictated from the bed of sick- 
ness to the authors amanuensis and brother, Thomas Macken, 
who was for twenty years sessional crown solicitor for Fermanagh. 
At the time of publication, which we are told had been contemplated 
some years before, but prevented by his loss of health, Fitzadam was 
“ seeking the restoration of life’s best blessing beneath another sun,” 
and the editing devolved upon a friend. The volume is an octavo of 
nearly 170 pages ; and in 1826 its author speaks of it as following 
various attempts in periodicals, which were the “productions of 
youth, and died upon their birth-day.” We may fix the date of two 
poems in “Stolen Moments” to 1810, as referring to the “ Lady of 
the Lake,” which came out in May of that year. In the preface the 
editor alludes to the author’s limited knowledge of the world, and 
also draws attention to the fact that the poems were composed 
“during the hasty intervals of avocations, than which none could 
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easily be conceived more foreign or offensive to the Muse.” What- 
ever these unpropitious circumstances may have been, if we add to 
them the almost constant ill-health of the poet, we may shadow forth 
the veil of disappointment which hangs over so many such lives, and 
whose dark influence we can discern all through Fitzadam’s life. 

In 1817 or 1818 he came to London with the manuscript of his 
second volume, “’The Harp of the Desert.” He was not wholly 
without money; but, most foolishly, as times went, he came up, 
“dreaming of patronage all the way.” The “Harp of the Desert” 
is a poem, of about two thousand lines, on the Battle of Algiers, 
which took place on the 27th August, 1816, and which was naturally 
about this time a subject of great national congratulation. This 
volume was offered to Mr. Murray, as bookseller to the Admiralty ; 
but he declined it, as “his hands were, just then, too full.” Fitzadam 
afterwards met with Messrs. Whitmore and Fenn, who absorbed his 
scanty capital, and published (if so it might be called) this little 
volume. He immediately forwarded a copy, with a letter, to Lord 
Exmouth, the hero of Algiers (to whom with the officers under his 
command the book was dedicated), and hoped and waited for some 
reply. None ever came; no acknowledgment whatever was vouchsafed 
to the desponding poet. Such cases are, perhaps, not uncommon ; 
but only those who have experienced the pangs of hope deferred can 
appreciate the disappointment that must have preyed upon him,—the 
bitterness, the wormwood of expectation thus “ blown vagabond and 
prostrate.” ‘All hope of acquiring either fame or profit as a poet,” 
says he, “died within me.” Some friend, however, sent a copy of the 
, poem to Mr. Croker, Secretary to the Admiralty, for the Quarterly 
Review ; but all that resulted from it was a “ mutilated insertion of the 
title in the ensuing number.” They omitted the distinctive part of the 
announcement —that it was on the Battle of Algiers. We may here 
dispose of the idea that Fitzadam was ever a sailor. The title-page of 
the “ Harp of the Desert,” it is true, runs thus : “ by Ismael Fitzadam, 
formerly able seaman on board the frigate ;” and the preface to 
** Lays on Land” is written to favour the same idea. As Fitzadam 
never published his real name, this was, doubtless, brought in to 
add to the interest of the former poem—a naval battle-piece. This 
poetical licence the few who knew him put down as fact. The 
“authority” of the Literary Gazette was “ Philo-Nauticus,” H. Nugent 
Bell, of whom more hereafter. Others followed suit to this idea; and 
we have it amplified by the Literary Gazette to this, that Fitzadam 
was discharged from the Navy “after long and honourable service, 
unfriended and unprovided for.” Miss Landon, also, in the monody 
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she has given to his memory, lies under the same impression. There 
are also several other allusions to Fitzadam’s naval service among the 
few contemporary notices of his poems. Against these we may bring, 
as evidence, an article in the Literary Magnet, vol. iii.,1827, p, 46, the 
information contained in which purports to be derived from Fitz- 
adam’s brother-in-law, the proprietor of the Zaniskillen Chronicle. 
Here it is asserted that he never was a sailor. His sister, also, Mrs. 
Duffy, the eldest of her family, although now too far advanced in 
years to afford many memories of so long ago, affirms positively 
that he was not at any period of his life in the service. In this 
opinion coincides an old gentleman who knew him very well, 
recently consulted by Mr. McElroy, to whom we have previously 
alluded as Fitzadam’s nephew. Besides this, we can hardly find 
room for “long and honourable service,” between dates already 
otherwise allotted. The misconception as to his ever having been 
a sailor is the more noteworthy, as the fact is taken for granted, so 
lately as December, 1865, when, in Votes and Queries, appeared several 
brief notes on his life and writings. 

Fitzadam, on recognising that the “ Harp of the Desert,” had met 
with no echo of public response, went to Paris to “ economise and 
forget.” He took with him the remains of his small capital, thirty- 
five napoleons. We have a most musical little poem, composed here 
in 1819, which we quote hereafter. From Paris, Fitzadam was in- 
duced to return to London, to assist in a literary undertaking, which 
promised much, but which ended in disappointment. This appears 
to have been the ‘‘ Huntingdon Peerage,” (Baldwin, Craddock, and 
Joy, 1821,) ostensibly edited by Mr. H. Nugent Bell, but which we 
are informed, was written and compiled by Fitzadam. He was to 
have been paid 500/. for this work, but received only a tenth of this 
sum. It is somewhat strange to examine this volume, which, com- 
posed after the manner of the poet, rather than of the lawyer, is yet 
a minute record of Mr. Bell’s researches into the musty recesses 
where Hans Francis Hastings’ title lay hid. Mrs. Bell, also, some- 
times accompanied her husband on his searches for evidence, and 
if it were Fitzadam who produced the account of their wanderings, 
he must have possessed dramatic talent of a rather novel kind. Mr. 
Hastings was at Enniskillen when called upon to fill the vacant seat 
in the House of Lords. 

A poem on the coronation of George IV. suggested itself to Fitz- 
adam, doubtless in the hope of gaining some popularity from it 
which should assist him in other efforts. He says himself, “ Circum- 
stances will speedily break the spirit down to the level of expedients, 
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from which the philosophy of prosperous life would shrink with 
a feeling almost of horror.” This is but too true, With refer- 
ence to the proposed,poem, Fitzadam again wrote to Lord Exmouth, 
with a modest request for a ticket of admission to Westminster 
Abbey. Again he received no reply to his communication. This 
would probably be early in 1821: the coronation took place on the 
19th July. He then made unsuccessful attempts to obtain permanent 
employment in journalism, an avocation certainly unpropitious to 
poetry. Indeed Zhe Press, in a late article upon Mr. Buchanan, 
affirms that, ‘‘ for a London journalist to be a poet, in any worthy 
sense, is simply impossible.” Poor Poetry! its ray has had to 
struggle through many a cloud, many times. 

In 1820, Fitzadam gained through Mr. Bell an introduction to 
Mr. Jerdan, the Editor of the Ziterary Gazette. Mr. Jerdan appears 
to have acted towards him with great kindness ; he published several 
of his poems, and in the autumn of that year, learning from Messrs. 
Whitmore and Fenn that Fitzadam was in distress, he inserted some 
sort of advertisement for him, wishing to know his whereabouts. 
Several letters, also, were received by Mr. Jerdan, expressing a will- 
ingness to assist in plans for Fitzadam’s benefit. Some months 
elapsed, when Fitzadam appeared with grateful acknowledgment of 
the intended benefits, but complaining of a letter sent by Mr. Bell, 
“containing an appeal not very spirited,” and declining any assist- 
ance save through some suitable literary arrangement. It has been 
stated, that Fitzadam was not at any time in want, as his father was 
always in independent circumstances and ready to assist him. In 
the Literary Magnet, vol. iii., 1827, p. 46, it is also affirmed that his 
brother-in-law, the proprietor of the Enniskillen Chronicle, had money 
and securities in hand belonging to him at the very time when he 
was supposed to be in want, besides having remitted to him, during 
three or four years, considerable (?) sums amounting to about 200/. 
Still the preponderance of evidence is on the side of his poverty. 
His publishers, Whitmore and Fenn, allude to it, as well as himself, 
in terms that are unmistakeable. He was of an extremely sensitive 
nature, willing to endure any suffering rather than be a burden upon 
either friends or relatives. Through Mr. Jerdan was procured the 
publication, by Mr. Warren, of Fitzadam’s third and last volume of 
poems, the “Lays on Land.” An application, but an unsuccessful 
one, had previously been made to Messrs. Longman, to incorporate 
with this the former volume, and advance a trifle on the two. At this 
time Fitzadam appears to have been living at 47, Bedford Street, 
Strand, where he was addressed by Mr. Jerdan as “ J. Williams.” 
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This volume—“ Lays on Land,”—met with better treatment than 
its predecessors, but the publisher is named as “that most unfor- 
tunate of booksellers,” and the venture met with no success. Again 
disappointed, and in bad health, Fitzadam returned to Ireland, where 
he resumed his position as joint-editor of the Enniskillen Chronicle. 
He died at his post, of decline, after a protracted and tedious illness, 
two years after the publication of his last attempt. This was on the 
7th of June, 1823, and in August of that year we gave a brief obituary 
of this neglected genius. Miss Landon has bestowed on him a worthy 
monument in the monody, beginning,— 


‘*Tt was a harp just fit to pour 
Its music to the wind and wave : 
He had a right to tell their fame 
Who stood himself amid the brave.” 


This poem we quoted in our number for September, 1823. In the 
churchyard of Aghavea, where he is buried, is no memorial of him ; 
it is believed because he was a Roman Catholic. The Literary 
Gazette, also, gave a short account of him as follows— 

“IsMAEL FitzaDAM.—The early readers of our Gazette may re- 
member how deep an interest we took in the poetical publications, 
which were given to the world under the assumed name above de- 
scribed. We found the author in misfortune, and we did our humble 
endeavour to serve him ; but an honest pride and sense of independ- 
ence, even in the midst of the severest distress, rendered our efforts 
less efficacious than we desired. For the little we could accomplish, 
we were amply repaid by the grateful feelings we had the pleasure to 
excite in a breast of no ordinary cast ; and our columns were enriched 
by many contributions from the pen of this gifted writer. Depression 
- of spirits, and a cankering sorrow, at the neglect which he experienced 
from the world, and especially from the profession (the naval service) 
to which he had devoted his broken hopes, preyed upon Fitzadam’s 
health, and he left London, with an almost broken heart, after vainly 
trying to attract that notice, which seems only to wait upon wealthy 
bards, and the sunny favourites of trade and speculation. His 
manly mind shrank from the baser arts by which some contrive to 
rise, and he retired, as we now learn, to his native land, to die.” 

Though long oppressed by ill-health and ill-fate, till a settled melan- 
choly seemed to grow over him, there appears no trace of his having 
been of fretful or morbid nature. He was independent to the last, 
and not a single expression can we find of aught but praise and 
esteem from the few, the very few, who knew him. Verily, he is 
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having his reward ; and where he is, may be, are listeners to his sing- 
ing, and many a soul may hear in it the echo of the dark waves, as 
they moaned around him upon earth, ere the great tide of death bore 
him above them. This he longed for: shall he not gainit? He 
says to his harp, the heart-string lute of Israel within him,— 


** Come, I’ll braid thee now— 
For thy best strings are broken, and the heart 
That gave them utterance—with pale flowers that blow 
On barren cliffs, with the wave-weed sour and swart ; 
Then, like old Cambria’s bard, from some crag’s brow, 
Plunge—where we’ll sleep in peace and never part.” 


We have headed this article with the assumed name of its subject 
in deference to his own words—“ With respect to my wom de guerre, or, 
rather xom de mer, 1 have no wish to be known by any other name. 
It was assumed under the pressure of evil, as indicative of the destiny 
of a wandering and desolate man ; and I have since found no reason 
to abandon it.” 

We have made a few selections from Fitzadam’s poems, although, 
without doubt, it is much the best that each reader should select his 
own favourites himself. It is to be wished that it were possible to 
refer each to the original, but the books have been long out of print, 
and are to be found in few libraries. We can only express a hope that 
some one may think him worthy of further attention, and that he may 
one day have a chance of appreciation, in a volume actually “ pub- 
lished.” For fifty years his works have been in the dust. It may be 
well to refer to the quarries from which we have drawn our informa- 
tion, scanty as it is, respecting Ismael Fitzadam. Besides the sources 
already referred to we may quote, Votes and Queries, 3rd Series, vol. 
viii., pp. 435, 480, 481, and 546 ; Literary Magnet, vol. ii., 1826, p. 
193, and vol. iii, 1827, pp. 46-48; Literary Gazette, 1818, pp. 419, 
420; 1820, pp. 593, 594 and 635, 636; 1821, pp. 326-8 and 1823, 
pp. 411, 412: “ Auto-biography of W. Jerdan,” vol. iii., pp. 39-46, 
and Appendix C. Poems may also be found in the following cor- 
ners:—Literary Gazette, 1821, pp. 252, 380, 410, 444, 458 ; Literary 
Magnet, vol. i., 1826, pp. 206 and 221, and vol. iii., 1827, p. 48; 
“ Auto-biography of W. Jerdan,” vol. iii, pp. 317, 318, and A. A. 
Watts’ “ Poetical Album,” 1825, pp. 103, 104, 190, 191, 285, and 
307; but of these latter, all but one appear to be reprints from the 
published volumes. Doubtless the Zwniskillen Chronicle might 
supply much that would be worth the recovery. 

Although it is now idle, we cannot help expressing the wish that the 
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chances of life had brought Fitzadam to the knowledge of William 
Blake, at this time not many years from the end of his life, so obscure 
and so brave. Both were poor; but while poverty was to Fitzadam 
as a crown of thorns, Blake carried it easily as a child’s plaything. 
Blake’s sympathies, which were all flame, could not but have brought 
good to Fitzadam, who was all cloud and as wanderings of darksome 
waters. Blake was immeasurably the greater man, and Fitzadam 
from him might have much increased his strength. 

“ Minstrel Stolen Moments,” though of various contents and in- 
cluding many fine elegies, sonnets, and songs, partakes more of ten- 
derness than power. Almost all of these poems are personal. The 
following sonnet is perhaps a fair example :— 


‘* Low sighs my shepherd harp, poor child of home, 

No spirit swells the string to themes of fire : 

Scourging the deep, loud-thundering into foam, 
Majestic genius pours the tempest’s ire ; 

Hurrying the fleet rack o’er the fields‘ of heaven, 
Then heard up mountain wood with bursting wing. 

To my poor home-harp humbler voice was given, 
A zephyr sighing round some dimpled spring, 

Whose slumbering Naiad bubbles slow reply ; 
Thence bending off at eve o’er couch of rose, 

To kiss her folded cheek and dew-wet eye, 
Or rock the valley lily to repose, 

Shaking at morn, all softly, stem and spray, 

But shaking not morn’s manna tears away.” 


The “ Harp of the Desert” is in the form of a tale on the Battle 
of Algiers, told by Childe Erie, the Minstrel of the “ Desert Harp,” 
to anoble family, whom he meets near the ruins of Carthage. Ancient 
Carthage, it will be remembered, stood on the north coast of Africa, 
about 300 miles east of the present Algiers. We quote from this 
volume a graphic description of a sailor’s life :— 


** Oh, Christ ! ’tis strange to think upon, 
And sad to tell, and wild to see, 
The toils of fight, of storm and sun, 
That seamen grapple smilingly— 
Round the chill pole doomed scarce’ to breathe, 
Or scorehed the burning line beneath : 
Thro’ many a midnight charged to keep 
Drear watch along the desolate deep ; 
The calm’s slow-wasting prey, perhaps, 
Or gulphed within the roaring lapse 
O the mountainous o’erbursting waves.” 
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The battle, also, is well described, and the suspense of the critical 
moment in the midst of the fray :— 


‘¢ A moment’s hush, when, vast and sheer, 

A whirlwind from the Charlotte's tier 
Swept the wave ! 

They saw the burst, but scarce might hear, 
So sudden came that grave ! 

No vestige left—no, not a boat ! 

A turban here and there afloat, 

A blasted brow, a bladeless hand, 

That sinks or struggles yet for land.” 


This is, at least, as good as anything of A. A. Watts’s, the popular 
genius of the day. ‘The Hour of Phantasy” sounds light, but has a 
ring of alternate bitter and sweet : — 


‘¢ There is an hour when all our past pursuits, 
The dreams and passions of our early day, 
The unripe blessedness that dropped away 

From our young tree of life—like blasted fruits— 
All rush upon the soul: some beauteous form 
Of one we loved and lost ; or dying tone, 
Haunting the heart with music that has flown, 
Still lingers near us with an awful charm! 
I love that hour, for it is deeply fraught 
With images of things no more to be ; 
Visions of hope and pleasure madly sought, 
And sweeter dreams of love and purity :— 
The poesy of heart, that smiled in pain, 
And all my boyhood worshipped but in vain.” 


Perhaps the most perfect piece, in form and melody, is in “ Lays 
on Land,” of which we quote a portion—to this we have previously 
alluded as dated from Paris :-— 


** Seine washed his banks of thousand bowers, 
Thick with light feet and loving eyes ; 
The earth all beautiful with flowers, . 
And all transparency the skies. 


‘* T screened me in a viny spot 
Upon her way, and watched her there ; 
She came, shé saw, or knew me not, 
Who saw not, knew not, aught but her. 


‘* Flow did I tremble then, just Heaven ! 

And wish, and fear—I knew not why— 
One moment worlds I would have given 

To shun,—the next, to win, her eye.” 
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Happier circumstances would have brought good work from Fitz- 
adam. The following is from “ Lovers’ Oaths,” and involuntarily 
reminds us of Edgar Poe’s lighter subjects and metres, which saw 
light a score years after this :— 


‘* By the vow breathed thro’ lips, 
Meeting oft as they breathed it, 
As to drink the warm life 
Of the heart that bequeathed it. 


‘* By the big tear of blisses, 
That moistened, in starting, 
Our long-clinging kisses, 
The moment of parting. 


‘* By thy sweetness and grace, 
More than heaven to a lover ; 
By that form and that face, 
Which are heavenly all over. 


‘** These pledges I call, love, 
To witness I take thee ; 

By these, each and all, love, 
I’ll never forsake thee.” 


Here there is nothing of the moodiness, the great wild thought : 
all is light and playful as any rose-lipped maiden could desire. 
This is from parting :-— ° 


** No, never other lip shall press 
The plighted one where thine hath been ; 
Nor ever other bosom press 
The heart whereon thy head did lean, 


** Oh, never, love! though after this 
Thy smile, perchance, no more I see,— 
The very memory of that bliss 
Shall keep me sacred all to thee.” 


It is painful to turn from the natural tenderness of the man to the 
gloom of his despair, however grand that may be. 


‘* Another day is gone—the sun’s i’ the sea— 
Sealed with the stern irrevocable past, 
One life-sand more is down—and so till the last 
Melts in a mass of round eternity. 
Oh life! thy thriftless suns pass over me, 
As o’er the herbless and unwatered waste, 
Smote with eternal barrenness and blast. 
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The malediction of the Scripture tree 
Is on me, or if such dead mass make sign 

Of summer, ’tis as some forgotten grave 

Which brings forth nought of blade or blossom, save 
Rank, bitter weeds. Would e’en such grave were mine, 
For this slow rotting of the spirit here, 
Makes death itself a thing most wished and dear !” 


Though the natural bent of Fitzadam’s mind was evidently 
toward moodiness and melancholy, yet he did not always give way to 
it; and in the obituary of the Zrne Packet, his own paper, special 
reference is made to the hilarity of his temper. He could even fling 
back a lance at his adversaries. Witness his “ Parting Word to 
London, from the Top of the —— Coach” :— 


‘* You seem quite unconcerned, my dear, 
Nay, laugh and leer as if you funned one— 
Does this become you, Mistress London— 
To titter so behind your fan, 
At your wronged bard and ‘‘ broken man ?”’ 
What ! you ungracious baggage, what ! 
Though all my money you have got, 
Nay more, much more than that, you shrew, 
All I could beg and borrow too.” 


We cannot better conclude this brief sketch of Ismael Fitz- 
~ adam, the neglected, the forgotten poet, than by quoting “ Napoleon 
Moribundus,” which is certainly the most powerful of his poems, as 
it is also the most characteristic effort of his original and peculiar 
faculty :— 
‘** Yes! bury me deep in the infinite sea, 
Let my heart have a limitless grave ; 
For my spirit in life was as fierce and free 
As the course of the tempest wave. 


‘* As far from the stretch of all earthly control 
Were the fathomless depths of my mind, 
And the ebbs and flows of my single soul 
Were as tides to the rest of mankind. 


‘* Then my briny pall shall encircle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame ; 
And each mutinous billow that’s skyward curled, 
Shall seem to re-echo my name, 


‘* That name shall be storied in records sublime, 
In the uttermost corners of earth ; 
Now breathed as a curse, now a spell-word sublime, 
In the glorified land of my birth, 
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‘* My airy form on some lofty mast 
In fire-fraught clouds shall appear, 
And mix with the shriek of the hurricane blast, 
My voice to the fancy of fear. 


** Yes ! plunge my dark heart in the infinite sea— 
It would burst from a narrower tomb ; 
Shall less than an ocean his sepulchre be, 
Whose mandate to millions was doom?” 


This poem need not fear comparison with any of its age. May 
we not look upon it as a blossom in a wreath of immortelles which 
shall bind “ Ismael Fitzadam” to our memories a little while longer ? 
We may wish that he had written more with such a power, and think 
what he might have done under a happier star. 


KENINGALE ROBERT Cook, B.A. 
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BOOK THE THIRD. 


( Continued.) 





CHAPTER III. 
MR. HARDMAN PAYS A VISIT. 


HE next day he went about dissatisfied, scarcely touching 
his piano. At dinner his wife said,— 
“Why don’t you go out, dear, and take a good walk 
with Livy? You will get ill.” 

*O, 1 can’t be always walking. Really, I’m not a school- boy 
quite—to be sent out to take an airing. If I had a horse, then I 
could ride—as every other man in a place like this has; but I can 
have nothing like any one else.” 

** But why not get a horse, dearest? We-should both be so glad 
to see you riding about.” . 

**O, the expense ! and you wouldn’t like it. It-wouldn’t suit the 
petticoat government under which I live. O,-no.” 

These, again, were words foreign to him ; still they pointed merely 
at a little domestic grievance, not at the one which they so dreaded. 
It was a relief. Before the day was over, it had been all planned, and 
Mrs. Talbot came to him with a scheme. 

“It is quite reasonable,” she said; “and, indeed, I think you 
ought to have your horse. Livy and I make you a little present— 
this five-and-twenty pounds out of our bank; and you can make up 
the rest yourself.” : 

The Beauty was greatly pleased, but he was a gentleman, after all, 
and would not take their money. 

*T am not so dependent as that,” he said ; “ but I know where I. 
can get a capital horse for forty pounds, and get time to pay for him, 
without taking your little money. No, no.” 

He was very proud of himself for this. Perhaps, too, he wished, 
not to lay -himself under any ‘obligation which might hamper his 
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future movements; perhaps he felt a twinge of conscience. No 
matter, the horse came home that very evening ; and the Beauty 
took to making long rides. 

Next day drove up the Hardman carriage, its owner seated back 
in it, with quite a sheriff-like air. He got out in a slow, solemn way ; 
stood on the steps a few moments, giving orders to his servants while 
the door was kept open ; then entered slowly. 

“Tell Mrs. Talbot, please, that I would be obliged to her to let 
me speak to her privately. Privately !— you understand ?” 

It was wonderful the change in Mr. Hardman as he appeared to 
Mrs. Talbot when he entered. She understood it all, and it was a 
deep humiliation. There was a puffed importance, half medical, 
half official ; and his chin was elevated some more degrees. 

“T have come,” he said, “to speak about this matter, which con- 
cerns us both so immediately.” 

“Q, about the proposal your son made my daughter. It was so 
unexpected—such a surprise—that I thought it better not even to 
mention it when you were at Bindley.” 

She could not resist taking this tone, and it gave her her old 
superiority. 

“* Of course—of course,” he said ; “ quite right. You see though, 
Mrs. Talbot, I have been turning the matter over a great deal ; and, 
of course, it comes to this; I must look at it as a pure matter of 
business.” . 

*‘ A pure matter of business!” she repeated. ‘“ O, you are joking, 
surely ?” 

“Not at all, ma’am. Love, and all that, is very well; but I, as a 
man of sense, must consider it in other ways. Now, I know you are 
people of good family and connections, and all that, and very suit- 
able ; but, then, our side has its corresponding advantages, too. My 
son will come into a very large income ; I may naturally look for a 
very high and advantageous connection for him—very high, ma’ani, 
as things go now! Plenty of girls in the market—ay, and that I 
know of ; people of rank, and all that.” 

“Then we have no wish to interfere with your market, Mr. Hard- 
man ; not for a moment.” 

“ Now,” went on Mr. Hardman, “I do not know what sort of 
fortune Miss Talbot will bring with her ; but I may assume it will be 
a very moderate one. I am not saying there is any discredit in that 
—far from it ; but-——” 

* Now once for all,” said Mrs. Talbot, with a calm contempt, under 
which he became restless, “let us put this on its proper footing. 
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This all should come last, instead of first. You seem to me to begin 
in the Turkish fashion ; and I must tell you simply, Mr. Hardman, 
that we cannot treat, as you would call it, in this rather business-like 
way. We must pay some little homage to the conventional usages, 
after such things are arranged, to a little regard and affection in the 
matter—the only things that would tempt us at all, and certainly my 
daughter, into the business. Let us speak frankly on the matter, 
Mr. Hardman. There are many reasons which should make this 
alliance unsuitable to both families ; but the only one which makes 
us favour it, is that our children have set their hearts on it.” 

Very red and puffed, Mr. Hardman replies,— 

“ Oh, I don’t follow that at all, ma’am. With my fortune and my 
house, and the tone of the day, ma’am,I hold myself as a good 
connection for any lord’s family in the kingdom ; and as for my son’s 
fancy, I don’t value it ¢ha¢—not ¢haz/, ma’am, unless it should fall in 
with my plans.” 

Mrs. Talbot could have come forth with a contemptuous reply, 
that would have crushed him—taking him at his word, and leaving 
him there for ever. But the image of her child came back on her, 
worldly woman as she was. 

“Napoleon said we were a nation of shopkeepers,” she an- 
swered, with a smile; “and if he heard your views, Mr. Hardman, 
he might think himself right. But I may surely speak with the same 
frankness? Now this arrangement does fall in with ourv—with my 
plans,—for we do value our daughter’s fancy a great deal. You 
see that is quite an opposite view. However, there need be no 
hurry, surely, with such views on both sides? We may wait, I sup- 
pose, a little, while these young people learn to test their affection? 
This was what I had to go through myself. Let us say four or five 
months ; not a very long probation.” 

At this idea of confidential arrangement, the vulgarity of the man, 
swelling and swelling, frog-like, had like to fairly burst him. 

““T see,” he said ; “‘ we can wait, ma’am. You and I understand 
each other. All right !” 

Vulgarity is, of course, used here after Sir Walter’s definition or 
explanation of the word. His heart warmed at her tenacity of 
purpose. 

“‘ Hope to see you very often at the Towers, and that we shall 
see each other reciprocally. You mustn’t mind,” he added, loftily, 
“my daughter, Mrs. Labouchere. She has a putting-down way with 
her ; and at Bindley I know she was a little annoying. I told her 
so.” 
VoL. IV., N. S. 1870. EE 
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Mrs. Talbot writhed under this familiarity, more than she had ever 
done before. He went on,— 

“We like your husband very much ; he is so pleasant and agree- 
able, and Mrs, Labouchere makes quite a pet of him. His voice is 
really getting very fine ; and when he was lunching with us yesterday 
I thought that he sang better than I ever heard him.” 

The well-trained lady showed no surprise. Mr. Talbot had not 
mentioned this visit. It flashed on her also—¢his was the purpose for 
whith the horse had been purchased. It was growing serious indeed, 
There was something here like organised planning and revolt. 

It was a relief when Mr. Hardman went away, going to call on 
Lady Shipley, and engage her for a dinner or lunch. Long after, 
Mrs. Talbot remained in a pensive, thoughtful attitude, lines grow- 
ing in her forehead, searching out some plan. By dinner the Beauty 
was at home, in great spirits. He had enjoyed his ride thoroughly. 
He spoke of the visit of that morning. 

“ Mr. Hardman was here, was he not?” he said, with new respect, 
that was quite evident to all. “A real, intelligent, long-headed 
man. I can see he wishes to be friendly with us, and meet us more 
than half way; and it is really foolish to stand off now that he 
is to be connected with us. We have quite misjudged him all along ; 
and I think his views on this matter do him great honour. These 
selfmade men, you know, have a sensitiveness that seems to us 
pride.” 

These were wonderful distinctions for a man like the Beauty; but 
they were clearly not his own. 

“ He is very willing and very good-natured,” went on the Beauty, 
warming. “He has asked me to dine to-morrow, in a friendly 
and family way. You know, as we are to be connected, it is absurd 
standing on ceremony.” 

“ That is just the reason I would stand on ceremony with a person 
of his class. But you forget we have asked the parson and his 
family.” 

“‘ Parson—nonsense !” the Beauty said pettishly. ‘So vexatious ! 
Then you must put him off; I can’t have my little amusements, 
without being interfered with in this way. Why can’t I be like other 
men, who are consulted in these matters, before making my house- 
hold arrangements? I can’t be here—indeed, I cannot. I don’t 
want to be a child—a cipher—in my own house.” 

“He is a clergyman, and we must pay him respect. It can’t be 
thought of You must write and say you did not know of our 
invitation.” 
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“Then I can’t do anything of the kind. You must only entertain 
him yourself.” 

“No, no; you must not give way to such folly as that! You are 
not going to be ungentlemanly, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, that’s a very smart way to put it! I am as gentlemanly as 
any other. But that’s neither here nor there; and, I tell you, I 
don’t mean to be made a cipher of in my own house, and be laughed 
at. I can’t do it, really.” 

“We shall see, dear,” said Mrs. Talbot, unhappily for her, begin- 
ning to lose her temper. 

“Very well; we shail see,” the Beauty answered, turning red. 
“This has gone on too long—much too long. I don’t mean to 
make enemies, and lose my dinner party ; and, if you were sensible, 
you would put no obstacle in the way, and fall in with my wishes.” 

These were not his own words again. 

On this day the cheery figure of Mr. Lumley was seen stumping 
along up to the door, where he had not arrived for some time ; he 
had had a bad fit of bronchitis, which he had fought off in his usual 
Widderington style—very much, as it was certain he would cross 
swords with the enemy he so dreaded. Here he was, “ pulled 
down” a good deal, but cheery as ever: crimson tie, pale trousers. 

“ Just come down to hear all the news,” he said. “ Been ill, you 
know, in my chambers ; and have been cut off from that sort of 
nourishment—quite hungry and thirsty for it now.” 

So he was, for the world had behaved in its usual fashion to its 
dear worldlings when they are ill, or past work. And all his dear 
friends, when they heard that “ old Dick was ill,” assumed he was as 
good, or as bad, as dead. This was rather a shock to him; and it 
was natural he should first turn to the house where he had always 
received a friendly welcome, and where nothing had been expected 
in return. He must stay and spend the night, and he was delighted 
to do so. 

His quick eye, in a few hours, saw how matters stood. With his 
old probe—a little bent and rusty now—he got to the bottom of the 
Beauty’s new weakness ; and his sense was sufficiently alive to see how 
Mrs. Talbot was affected. Walking briskly round the garden, to get 
an appetite for breakfast, he met Livy, fresh and blooming as a rose, 
devouring, when she thought no one saw her, one of the welcome 
notes on blue paper, which came to her every morning from The 
Towers. Her story he soon learned; his pleasant “ Robin-red- 
breast manner,” as one of his friends called it, invited confidence, 
though it did not hold out sympathy; and he was amused to see the 
EE2 
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faint crack, “ the little rift,” which might make that music mute 
which Mr. and Mrs. Talbot played together so harmoniously. He 
began almost at breakfast with a comic story of a certain Bob Lind- 
say—one of the best things—married to one of the Fermors—who 
got fifteen thousand, “ which stopped some leaks in the ship.” 

** A shallow-pated fellow. The girl threw herself away; and the 
best was, I told her so, plainly.” 

The Beauty knows him, too, and says, contemptuously, “he had 
nothing in him.” 

Old Dick Lumley was now getting into one of his stories. 

“‘ Well, off they started ; and who should they fall in with but that 
go-a-head Mrs. Allington, wée Kitty Crowder, now separated from her 
husband, and with nothing to do. Well, no game would suit her but 
to worry a new married pair ; and she did it. That wretched, empty- 
pated Bob Lindsay—you could not conceive the donkey she turned 
him into: making him fetch and carry; lend her money ; pay her 
debts ; in fact, do all those things we might expect from Kitty. We, 
his friends, were sore to see him making such a goose of himself. I 
declare I was ashamed, and went and spoke to him; but was 
received as might be expected. All the time the woman was playing 
him off against a captain; and, when the opportunity came, he was 
left there, making a very pitiable show indeed. We had a good 
laugh at it, at I don’t know how many dinner-parties.” 

The Beauty listened with a very put-out air, and moved restlessly 
on his chair. 

“ Oh, but he was always a fool. Nothing in him. That makes all 
the difference.” 

“‘ Makes the difference from what?” said Old Dick, with a comic 
twinkle. ‘ My dear fellow, you don’t mean to justify married men 
going on in that style?” 

“TI didn’t say so. Of course not. But I mean a man isn’t to 
be tied to apron-strings all his life. -It makes him and his wife 
ridiculous.” 

“ Not so ridiculous though,” says Mrs. Talbot, “as that foolish 
philandering, as it is called,—always childish in even young men, 
but, in men with a family, quite laughable.” 

The Beauty turned red and hot. 

“Some one said, the other day, that those who were fondest of 
holding up everything as laughable were themselves the most 
laughable.” 

“A woman’s speech, I’m sure, and a clever woman’s!” said Mr. 
Lumley. 
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“ Exactly,” said the Beauty, eagerly ; “a most clever woman, with 
quite a turn for epigram. ‘Touches off everything like that.” 

“ You are speaking of Mrs. Labouchere, I suppose,” said his wife, 
with a smile of contempt. ‘ Your standard of epigram can’t be very 
high.” 

“Oh! what, the woman that married poor Labouchere, the tin- 
plate or machinery man’s daughter? Oh, I believe there were 
some nice doings out at Malta, or Gibraltar, or wherever they were. 
She was a sort of professional flirt. What was the story about 
some young fellow? Poor Lab had enough of his bargain, I 
believe.” 

Old Dick Lumley, it is to be feared, had neither chapter nor verse 
for these scraps of scandal; but his was not as other men’s scandal. 
He imagined that, under certain conditions, there were things that 
must happen, or else the world would be turned upside down; and 
that a woman—of the sort he had settled Mrs. Labouchere to be— 
must behave in a corresponding way. He had no scruple, therefore, 
in saying a thing of this sort. 

Mrs. Talbot tossed her head calmly. ‘ What we might expect.” 

**T am sure it is not what we might expect. She is a true, clever 
woman, full of taste and accomplishments ——” 

“What, because she gets you to sing, dear, all because she thinks 
I don’t like your exhibiting yourself ?” 

“Why, Talbot, you’re not her champion, are you? For shame, 
sir. You shock my morals. Depend upon it, the woman wants to 
get something out of you.” 

Miss Livy, it may be said, was not present. 

“Oh, yes !” said the Beauty, trying to sneer, “that is all very well ! 
I assure you, there are some really good-natured and kind people in 
the world. As for these stories, I simply say, I don’t believe a word 
? of them. She is above that sort of thing. And I think it is a shame 








































to have such tales circulated about people.” 

“Oh, my dear friend, you are not turning philosopher on us? 
There is chapter and verse to be had for all these sort of things ; and 
if you take a man of the world’s advice, you’d give her a wide berth. 
T That’s all I have to say about it. As for stories; why, you remember 

what I told you the last time I was here?” 

The Beauty was quick enough to see an advantage here. 

“Tf it was as true as ‘hat story, why, it was your” (to Mrs. Talbot) 
“spreading that calumny that made Colonel Labouchere marry 








her. J heard what he said ——” 
“My spreading a calumny! You cannot know what you are 
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talking about. You should not make such speeches, even before a 
friend like Mr. Lumley.” 

“Then ladies’ characters should not be taken away betes him 
either.” 

*“ Come, now,” says Old Dick, “‘ don’t let us be magnifying things 
more than we need. What have we to do with this woman at all? 
Let her be. Let her be, and go on with her pranks. What do we 
care?” 

‘She is to be connected with my family,” says the Beauty,—“ to 
be Livy’s sister-in-law; so I think we owe something to our own 
respect.” 

Mr. Lumley was amazed and even silenced. It was wonderful 
how the Beauty had picked up all these topics from a certain quarter, 
and put them by for use. He saw, too, that he had the best of it, 
and quitted the room with a foolish pride and heat. He got out 
his horse. Mrs. Talbot fretted, beside herself with forebodings, and 
mad with herself for having lost the old buckler of patience and in- 
‘difference which she had so long carried, now despised herself for 
her want of restraint, and for having given this weak soul such an 
advantage. The sound of the horse riding away almost struck a 
chill; and, though she saw from the window that he took another 
road, she knew he was artful enough to take a round, and then go in 
the direction of The Towers. 

Old Dick Lumley, with his spectacles on—never troublesome in 
a house—was in the drawing-room, reading the Court Journadl. 

“What is over our friend?” he said, as she entered. “ Foolish 
fellow! But let me give you a bit of advice, my dear,—and I heard 
old Lady Mantower give it again to her daughter—laugh at every- 
thing of the kind: show that you don’t care that for it. He'll soon 
tire of it. Talbot is a little boyish still, though he has a grown-up 
daughter—who, however, looks about six years younger than her 
mamma,” added Old Dick, mending an awkward inference. 

She was not thinking of such things. 

. “Qh, de is nothing! But she is a dangerous, wicked woman. What 
did you hear about her? Tell me—do.” 

._.“ Oh, come,” says Dick, taking off his spectacles, ‘‘you nearly got 
me into a scrape before. Now, do take care about these things ; it 
is very incautious, and with a low creature of that sort. Oh, I can’t 
give chapter and verse for all the scraps I hear at this dinner and 
that, no more than I can for all the scraps I eat.” 

‘But you said you could give chapter and verse. Do tell me ; and 
you'll ever oblige me.” 
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“Oh, my dear woman, nonsense; I really can’t. And now, I 
must speak to you about all this. You are making mountains of 
mice, and will give yourself a great deal of annoyance, yet, depend 
upon it; take an old friend’s word for it. Let our Beauty sing his 
little song, and pay his little visits to this Labouchere, and get what 
amusement he can out of it. She, or he, ’Il soon tire of it. She'll find 
it troublesome the first, and perhaps snub him. And then, you see, 
there’s this marriage coming on, the connection between the families : 
one must keep up a decency. No, no; take my advice and leave it 
alone. At dinner, you'll see how I'll laugh him out of it.” 

This was sound advice from a man who knew a good deal. It 
had been well for that lady had she followed it, for she would have 
been spared many troubles. During the day the veteran and Livy 
went out for a short walk, when he enforced the same doctrine. 
“We must keep our mamma a little in hand, or she will be worried 
more than you could possibly dream of. She must not be too sensitive 
about these things. We all know papa, a good and capital fellow in 
his way ; but a very young and good-looking papa, and rather inclined 
to be led by the last person met—you understand.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lumley!” said Livy, opening her heart. “This is what 
I am thinking of, and it gives me such a deal of anxiety, I hardly 
know what to do.” 

“She must just show that she is utterly indifferent to his little 
amusements. Why shouldn’t she? There’s no harm in him. And I 
think I know that lady a little, who is to be your sister-in-law, and I 
can tell you she is a person not to fall out with. She has all the 
sensitiveness of an inferior caste, feeling herself at the mercy of one 
in the position of your mother. It is like a rankling sore. Take my 
advice, and leave her alone.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
FACE TO FACE, 


THE old gandin was fond of Livy in his own way, and but for the 
horror he had of the arch enemy, and of all its associations, 
ceremonies, &c., which made him turn his back on the idea of “a 
will,” he might have put her down for a little legacy. She came in 
very grave from that walk. Old Dick had had a little quiet nap of a 
quarter of an hour, with his handkerchief over his head, and was 
reading his Court Journal comfortably in the library, by himself, 
when he heard the sound of wheels crunching the gravel of the place. 
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It was the great Hardman’s Ber/ine, ploughing its way up to the 
door. Mr. Lumley peered round the edge of the curtain to see who 
it was, and, seeing but indistinctly, wondered who the showy dressed 
lady was who got out. He wondered still more when the servant 
came and told him that Mrs. Labouchere wished to see him. Why 
she wished to see him at once flashed upon “Old Dick,” and he 
employed the minute’s interval in marshalling his thoughts. 

The lady swept in haughtily. Mr. Lumley bustled about, as 
obsequious as any young cavalier. 

“Bless me!” he said, “‘ some time since we last met, Mrs. Labou- 
chere. I am not a man for compliments, or I would Ee 

“Nor do I care for them,” she said, impatiently. “I have not 
come to this house to receive them ; that you may be certain of.” 

“To be sure!” said he, a little put out. “Did I understand, 
though, you wished to see me? Mrs. Talbot, I am sure x 

‘‘ She is coming—ah, here she is.” 

And Mrs. Talbot entered, with a nervous flush on her cheeks ; but 
with her lips compressed, as if ready to go through anything. 

“Now,” said the visitor, in an icy measured tone. “I have come 
to pay this visit because I wished to see Mrs. Talbot and Mr. Lumley 
both together. I am so glad to have found you.” 

“This seems a sort of mystery. Pray explain, as quickly as you 
can.” 

“T have been informed that it was stated in this house, that certain 
stories could be told of my behaviour abroad, during the life-time of 
my husband. I may as well mention that this escaped by a sort of 
accident from Mr. Talbot. It was Mr. Lumley that said he could 
bring forward some racy anecdotes of this sort. Mrs. Talbot seemed 
to say they would be of such a character as she could expect. Now, 
I ask Mr. Lumley what are these slanders ?” 

Mute astonishment was in the faces of both; dismay in that of 
Mr. Lumley. He almost trembled. 

“My dear lady!” he gasped. “ Surely you don’t attach importance 
to any idle——” 

“What are these slanders—these stories. Do you know of any 
time or place ?” 

“Oh, really, if one were to remember all the gossip.” 

“Do you venture to say there are any? I, that was known in the 
place for my devotion to my husband—for my almost recluse sort of 
life! Do you dare, Mr. Lumley, to say so; or do you shrink from 
substantiating your words?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Labouchere, I neither substantiate, nor shrink from 
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them: simply, because, there is nothing in the matter. You know, I 
hear—going about in my little way—such a quantity of stories, odds 
and ends, and all that, that one confuses names sometimes.” 

“Then you heard nothing of me—yes or no: recollect this is a 
question of calumny, not of accuracy ?” 

“‘ Well—er—wo, Mrs. Labouchere. I am sure I confounded one 
name with another.” 

** Are you certain—yes or no?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“There! I thought so. Then I simply say the whole is false— 
a fabrication, For shame! you should be more careful. Are you 
satisfied, Mrs. Talbot ?” 

“Am I satisfied ?” 

“You are doubtful? What, after Mr. Lumley withdrawing his 
statement? I suppose you do not doubt his words. I should 
not take this trouble, only that I am obliged to do it, from what 
happened before. You recollect?” 

Mrs. Talbot, every time that she met this lady, was more and 
more conscious of a weakness in her presence—that she was in 
presence of a mistress. Her little sparkling waters of readiness ; 
seemed to her all dried up. She felt she could not answer, except 
with rudeness. 

“T do not think of the matter one way or the other. It is new, 
certainly, that we should be brought to account for what is said at our 
private breakfast table.” 

“You must make your husband accountable for that, not me.” 

*“ Ah, poor Talbot! make him accountable, poor boy, for a few 
light words. My dear Mrs. Labouchere, you won’t take an action 
against us, or put me in the stocks for my little anecdotes?” 

* You call them anecdotes ; I call them ” 

“ Exaggeration? well. But, my dear madam, you must consider 
this, everybody of note must be talked about, and have things said 
about them. It’s a sort of compliment. No lady in society minds 
it. It shows she’s of importance. Come, don’t be too hard on 
me.” 

She gave this “ poor old creature,” who was glancing nervously at 
her, a look of contempt, then turned to Mrs. Talbot. 

“We shall say no more about it. Is Olivia, so I must call her, as 
she is to be my future sister-in-law, at home? I should like to see 
her.” 

“She has gone out.” 

“Tam so sorry. Everything seems to combine to make our 
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families intimate. Your daughter marries my brother. I discover 
Mr. Talbot’s musical gifts, and he comes over to get lessons. Almost 
the first day of our acquaintance, my father brings you the present of 
a picture.” 

“ Which I refused,” adds Mrs. Talbot, quickly. 

“Which you refused, and mortified him. In spite of that we are 
all being drawn closer together. I, myself, shall not be here very 
long ; the country makes me dismal, and I sigh for the rarefied 
social air of London.” 

After this, she rose to go, Mrs. Talbot, still under the spell, and 
not able to make any battle. She felt herself overpowered. Old 
Dick, going out with extra gallantry to see the lady to the carriage, 
no hat on his head. Mrs. Talbot stood up hastily, with a wild and 
fierce look. 

“TI cannot endure this longer—coming into my own room to 
insult me! I could kill her!” 

Soon after the Beauty came riding home, in great spirits. He did 
not reckon on what was in store for him. Poor Lumley was the first 
to enlighten him, who fell on him with an old man’s bitterness. 

“IT say, my friend, are you losing your wits? That was a very 
shabby trick of yours ; and, really, we'll have to talk before you as 
cautiously as before the servants, if you go on this way. My dear, 
good Beauty, what was over you that you should go and tell what we 
were talking of here, your wife and 1?” 

The Beauty coloured deeply. 

* TI don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh, but you do. She was here in her coach, and there was 
the devil to pay, and all that.” 

“Really I don’t know what has happened. You know, if we lose 
confidence among gentlemen, why we may as well give up. And she 
came here and told you? What a thing !” 

‘“‘ Rather, what a thing of you, to denounce your own wife and 
your guest. I declare it looks like madness.” 

“I never did it. She got it out of me. She said she was sure 
that you and Mrs. Talbot were cutting her up; and then I was so 
astonished 4 

“ Well, now tell of Aer / Here’s Mrs. Talbot. Here is the informer.” 

She looked at him with a contempt which he shrank from. 

“IT do not believe it still,” she said. ‘Can it be possible you 
should have done this? I prefer to think it an invention.” 

Oh, it’s not fair, all this ; both of you setting on me. I tell you 
she is very clever, and puts things together ; and I know - 
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“T wish to hear no more of it. We must be only more careful in 
future. There is dinner.” 

I believe,” said Old Dick Lumley to her, privately, “it is as he 
says. That Labouchere enticed it all out of him. Don’t let us 
bother him any more about it. Never fear, though,” added Old Dick, 
looking as spiteful as a demon ; “ J’ pay her/” And when he was 
going to his own room he repeated the promise, with an addition,— 
“ By G—d, TU pay her!” 

This incident, however, was very disastrous for the Beauty, who 
felt he had committed a most compromising blunder, and placed 
himself at the mercy of the family. Mr. Lumley, introducing some 
of his good things, would say,— 

“Now I must make it as a request, Talbot, that you will not 
repeat this to the parties concerned ; it would bring about serious 
mischief.” 

On which Mrs. Talbot would add,— 

“TI prefer to lose the story altogether. I have no wish to be 
drawn into the matter, and have them invading our house to call me 
to account.” 

“But, in this matter of to-day, what amuses me is to see the 
unkind return you met with—the betrayer betrayed in his turn. 
There is no faith kept in these matters. It .. always the way. 
Certainly a most mortifying return for volunteering a communication. 
But, my dear fellow, whatever you do, let me off in future—or, at 
least, tell me, and I'll keep a regular padlock on my jaws in your 
presence.” 

The Beauty was much mortified by this lecture. He felt himself 
in the power of these two people, and knew his own weakness. Yet 
the iron, shaped like a pin, had entered into his soul; and he longed 
to revenge himself. 

Old Dick Lumley, as he took his candle that night, talked with 
the hostess in a comfortable, self-satisfied way. 

“You have done him a world of good. You see, I have met such 
a deal of character, I know exactly what suits each. A stiff, tight 
hand is the only thing with our poor fellow—just a little severity. 
You see how I brought him up. Oh, it has done him a world of 
good.” 

Mrs. Talbot thought so too; and when they were alone, and he 
looking moodily into the fire, said, firmly,— 

“What made you do that to-day? Are you taking leave of your 
senses, or of the common notions of a gentleman ?” 

He did not answer. 
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“Such a disgraceful, disreputable business—like a child in a 
nursery would do. You must really reform all these boyish ways. 
It is not respectful to me, and you only expose yourself to such 
mortification as you received to-day. If you do not choose to keep 
up my respect, I shall not take any trouble about yours. I don’t 
choose to hear your second-hand opinions, and you need not bring 
any more of them here. A pretty brains-carrier you have chosen !” 

The Beauty lifted his face, flushed with anger. 

“‘ Ah, you are afraid of her! Nowonder. She lectured you well 
to-day. Came off to attack you in your own den! Oh, yes! You'll 
not find she’ll be put down in that way. As she says, she is going to 
be Olivia’s sister-in-law, and the families to be connected ; and yet 
we try and shut our eyes, and affect to despise her. She says it’s 
very poor pride, and that if we had real sense we would make as 
much of their family as possible ; and that people will only laugh at 
the contradiction. Oh, yes!”—the only sort of sneer the Beauty 
could manage—*“ And, I tell you, I shouldn’t be surprised if she yet 
JSorced you to receive her with the greatest cordiality.” 

Mrs. Talbot listened with wonder, and even terror. There was 
truth in this. 

“We shall see that! Let hertry it. Let you both try it.” 

The foolish husband smiled with delight. He had touched her. 

“ Oh, I think it only sensible ; when I go so far as to connect my- 
self with a family who may not be in our station, I would make the 
best of it; and, I tell you, 7 mean to be on as friendly terms as 
possible with them. You can do as you please, of course.” 

“It matters very little what you do,” said the hurt Mrs. Talbot, 
forgetting all her old tactics, her labour of years, in a moment. 
“ Mrs. Labouchere is not a person that I should enter into_any contest 
of the kind with ; and as for you, you are no‘ very dangerous. What 
would you be without me, I should like to know? Who would care 
anything what you say or do—you poor, foolish creature! What 
would you be thought of at all but forme? It is like your foolish 
ingratitude to forget all that you owe to me, who got you the very 
place that helps to buy you ivory brushes, and pomatums, and scentss 
Who is it that prevents you being considered a mere cipher among 
men, and keeps you from being laughed at? Oh, it is time to speak 
plainly, and let you know all this.” 

“It’s all untrue, and you shouldn’t speak to me in that way. If 
you knew what is said, and how they do laugh at me for allowing 
it. Oh, yes! I’ve kind friends, who tell me for my good; and I’m 
really obliged to them, who have my interest at heart, too. Yes, 
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that’s exactly what I hear. They do laugh at me, because I seem to 
be worried and ordered about; so it comes very badly from you. 
But it musn’t go on ; and you'll see it won't.” 

Mrs. Talbot’s heart struck her as she heard these words, and her 
lips trembled, as she could only murmur,— 

“What do you mean? You are talking folly.” 

That night she almost execrated the foolish advice of Old Dick 
Lumley ; for the Beauty, with all his folly, had gained a substantial 
victory. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUT OF BOUNDS. 


NEXT morning he went in as usual to the light work at the office 
where he was engaged, and Mr. Lumley went in with him, for some 
shopping. Mrs. Talbot stood out on the steps to see them off. She 
had seen her mistake, and had this morning put on many extra 
charms, and much sweetness. But there was a manner about the 
Beauty, a spiteful air of self-satisfaction and triumph, which really 
struck a chill to her heart; for he had used weapons not his own, 
and she saw that he knew he had used them with success. This 
gave her a terrible presentiment for the future. But now, on this 
morning, she was all smiles =nd spirits, seeing the two gentlemen off 
in her little carriage, that was to take them to the railway. Just as 
they were driving away, a groom rode up with a letter for Mr. Talbot, 
which he took a look at with a peculiar smile, and saying it was “all 
right,” drove off. She knew well who that groom was, and was 
disturbed at the foolish look of pleasure on her husband’s face. When 
alone with her daughter, the latter remarked the worn look of 
anxiety that came upon her, and putting her arm about her, tried 
hard, by embraces and caresses, to soothe her. The mother said :— 

“Oh, I feel there is trouble coming, dearest. Something that will 
make the rest of my life miserable, after you have left me.” 

“‘ But how, dearest? Poor Beauty——” 

‘That woman—this is her excitement, her amusement. She thinks 
she has a more powerful mind than mine: she has, certainly, one 
more unscrupulous. She will stick at nothing, as they say -——” 

** But, dearest, why not approach her, meet her a quarter of the 
way, at least ; make a friend of her?” 

“Never, never. Let me die before I come to ¢Aat humiliation. 
You cannot know what my life has been—one of victory and 
triumph. I am not going to bend toa person of her stamp. If I 
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lose everything, I will not do it. And yet, what must I do? She has 
this fatal hold on us—what she has taught Aim, your father, to say, 
that the families are to be connected, and that we are bound to them. 
Ah! that cannot be helped now.” 

Livy looked at her with a strange wonder, as if some new light 
had come upon her, then hung her head and remained silent. The 
day passed over in their usual occupation ; evening drew on, and the 
hour of the train which was to bring back both gentlemen. Mrs. 
Talbot, in her own room, had thought over the mistake she had 
committed, and determined to atone for it by quite a new line of 
conduct. She had determined on a fresh programme, soothing and 
gentler, with due humouring. Some strange, unbending, stiffnecked 
spirit within was urging her not to yield “‘to that woman.” Here 
were the bells of Livy’s ponies, and here were the two ladies out on 
the steps, and here was only Old Dick Lumley returned by himself. 
They turned pale. No accident? Old Dick was a little nervous. 

“Well, he would stay, hang him. I did. my best, I assure you. 
He is at Starridge’s Hotel for to-night. But here is his letter. Some 
ball he is mad to go to.” , 

“A ball!” repeated Mrs. Talbot. The Beauty’s letter ran as 
follows :— 

“T have been begged to stay for a party to-night in Great 
Cumberland Street. I will be down in the morning. Please send 
my clothes back by the next train, and I will have some one to meet 
them in town.” 

This was the whole scrap. 

“Tt is very absurd,” said Mr. Lumley; “as I told him, he ought 
to be done with balls by this time. But she asked for the invitation 
for him, and offered to take him in their carriage.” 

“She! Oh, that Mrs. Labouchere.” 

Mr. Lumley gave her a curious look. “ He seems determined to set 
out on a new life. I date it from that unlucky ‘ Last and Lingering 
Smile,’ which we made him sing, and sing too much of. Now to 
go to my room, and when I’ve had my little nap, I'll come in and tell 
you all my adventures.” 

But a very weary and distrait evening followed. The old gentleman, 
with the best will in the world, felt that too much was cast upon him; 
he was too selfish to enjoy so much hodman’s labour, which was not 
at all encouraged with the applause it deserved. And he went to bed 
rather early, and grumbling at those two homely women who had not 
much tact between them. This sort of scholastic life would not do, 
and, in fact, injured his health, So he would get a letter next 
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day or so, obliging him to leave. How could he waste time keeping 
these two foolish people together, who hadn’t the tact to disguise 
these “ bothering” troubles. In truth, his sympathies were with that 
clever woman, Mrs. Labouchere, who seemed to hold a little of the 
precious é/ixir vite in her, and which he could by mere contact 
inhale. Sprightly, dashing people, full of spirits, seemed to furnish 
his frame with ozone. But these humdrum practices! He often, in 
act, described the whole scene, suppressing the name, and with much 
admiration pourtrayed her. “She took the bull by the horns, 
gallantly drove up to the door, and faced her enemy.” No, it 
wouldn’t do. 

We now shift the scene toa large house in Great Cumberland 
Street, where a ball was going on. It was given by people Dick 
Lumley had never heard of; but he would have gladly gone there 
for an hour or so on the chance of meeting a friend or two. They 
were wealthy, “semi-decent people,”’—a favourite phrase of his— 
moneyed and fat, with “ the garlic of trade about them.” Their name 
was Mannock—the present Mr. Mannock’s father had been in Birming- 
ham, but not the son, so that they were of an order higher than 
Mr. Hardman, and he looked up to them accordingly. He 
determined to go in state, as it were, and went up to town to 
attend it. 

The party arrived, and were announced as “ Mr. Hardman, Mrs. 
Labouchere, Mr. Talbot!” The latter gentleman was “ brought,” 
an invitation having been procured for him. It was “ages” since he 
had been out in this fashion, and he now felt happy. Indeed, it was 
fast opening on him that he had been misusing precious years of his 
life, living down in a mine, as it were, throwing away precious 
opportunities of enjoyment. The dazzling lights, the inviting air of 
the place, the lovely Aouris, so they seemed to him, flying round to 
the exquisite music of the German Valse, all entranced him. Mrs. 
Labouchere, sitting beside him, pointed out all the “ queries,” found 
out their names, asked him his opinion of the “pretty people” 
present, and seemed eager to please and amuse him. One of the 
old Zassions of the Beauty was Valsing, a pastime he had not enjoyed 
for many a year. The musicians were playing one of those new 
Strains, so tender, so sad, so feverish, so wild, soft and enticing, 
which Germans alone seem to have the gift of composing for the 
dance, and in which, of Germans, the charming Giingl, and the 
almost divine Strauss, excel their countrymen. The exquisite art of 
such compositions is not on the surface. Those who enjoy them 
most, and feel their many twinkling feet floating on, obedient as to 
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a magician’s call, only know the results. In the beat and measure, 
these consummate masters find their account: they know the 
mysteries which that simple ¢emfo holds in itself; they can make it 
lag, or struggle to get forward, like a fiery horse champing at his bit, 
and bring back their original air, winding out sadly, like some 
beckoning Undine, who must go back, and touchingly wooes us on. 
In this trifling “ only a Valse,” there is enshrined a world of true 
music, which, heard on the grand orchestras for which they were 
written, and led by the genius, is something to dream of. “ Yes,” 
some lisping child of vacuity will say, cordially endorsing this view, 
“a canter to the Madel, or the Guards, nothing approaches that !” 
But these and their fellows are mere tunes, and bear the same relation 
to one of the German masters’, that an English ballad, say the Beauty’s 
* Lingering Smile,” would to one of Rossini’s or Mendelssohn’s songs. 

Some such bewitching strain began to draw gently the Beauty’s 
ladylike feet, as if with a magnet. It made him see himself as in some 
magic glass as he used to be years ago, floating round with some 
Lady Mary, the lights of the room in parallel rings, clouds under 
his feet, and the sweet, dying fall inviting him on to fly—fly until he 
dropped. In those days he knew not fatigue or exhaustion—it was 
most sweet toil; the night was too short, though it began at eleven, 
and glided on till four, half-past four,and sometimes five: when he used 
to stand out under the porch, the morning, fresh and blue, his eyes 
blinking at the sun, the keen air making him shrink, and his throat 
feel chill behind his white tie; while a glance upward showed him 
the windows, with the yellow light of the ball room behind—an 
almost absurd anachronism. These thoughts all came pouring back 
on Mr. Talbot; and when the lady of the house, Mrs. Mannock 
(“‘ Mrs. John Mannock” at home), stood bridling before him, asking 
would he not let her introduce him to a partner? he looked eagerly 
and wistfully at Mrs. Labouchere. 

“Do go and dance—you must not be tied all night to an elderly 
woman like me. Do go; Mrs. Mannock will introduce you to some 
charming girl.” 

He went, and was presently flying round the room with some 
young girl, from whom the fact Aad been concealed that he was 
married,—such an introduction for a professional danseuse being an 
unpardonable sin. It is like a physician’s valuable time—worth so 
many guineas an hour to him—all thrown away; and such a deceit 
is fruitful in tossing heads and scornful looks. How he enjoyed it, 
revelled in it! He seemed to be swimming in the old sweet waters 
of bliss. Foote and Kenney’s band—a slender extract rather—was 
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furnishing the music. Flushed and ecstatic he returned to his 
friend. 

‘‘Why, we do not know a tithe of your accomplishments,” she 
exclaimed, in what seemed to the Beauty an uncontrollable and 
extorted burst of admiration. ‘“ You are a charming dancer; so 
easy, and really graceful. I see there is none of the cavalry trot in 
your style.” 

Much pleased, the Beauty said, “ Oh, I was frantic about dancing 
once. Zhey used almost to engage me. But that was years ago.” 

“ Scarcely wonderful,” she said, smiling. ‘ But why years ago? 
It is a most innocent and delightful recreation. You are not old.” 

“Old? Oh, ¢hat is not the reason, I hope.” 

“ But what other can there be? Do tell me.” 

“Oh, you know—being married; and Mrs. Talbot does not 
like——” 

“T see. It always comes round, in the strangest way, to that. 
Luckily I am your real friend, and, as you know, admirer. But that 
reason would not do for others—the wicked ones, I mean. Some 
men of the world would say, raison de plus. I know my plain 
speaking gives me the air of hostility to your wife. But what is the 
need of any hypocrisy with you? You know that we dislike each 
other.” 

The Beauty looked down. ‘‘ Of course I could dance as much as 
I pleased, without consulting anybody; but the truth is, we have 
given up balls altogether.” 

“ Why?” 

“Why? Idon’t know. I thought it was not the thing after we 
were married, until our daughter came out.” 

** How strange, how singular. Why, look round us; even here 
the room is filled with married men. That good-looking young man 
dancing is married ; so is that other. But you know all this as well 
as Ido. No one knows the world better. These are only the ideas. 
that have been forced on you by your long seclusion in the happy 
valley.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about the happy valley. Of course it was all 
with my own wish. Would you—Oh, if I thought you would try 
a dance with me, Mrs. Labouchere.” 

He saw an eagerness in her face ; her eyes were following some- 
thing at the other end of the room. She was not heeding the 
Beauty, who was mortified. 

“Why it is—it must be,” she said. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


A QUARREL. 


A SHOWY-LOOKING mar, with well-coloured cheeks and good 
eyes, dressed in velvet collar and white waistcoat, tall, good-looking, 
and forward-looking too, rushed across, with a warm “ My dear Mrs. 
Labouchere.” 

“ Colonel Fotheringham! ‘The idea of our meeting in this place! 
When did you come over?” 

“ A few weeks ago. I was trying to find you. Do you recollect 
the passage out? How pleasant it was.” 

“It was all pleasant,” she said, smiling. “I shall have a great 
deal to talk to you about, so much has happened since.” 

“Take my arm, then, and let us go down and get something ; 
we shall be hours telling each other our adventures.” 

“ Delighted,” she said, rising. Then to Mr. Talbot, “ You must 
come to me again, and we shall settle all that. Ask me to go down 
to supper late. Don’t forget.” 

The new comer looked down contemptuously at one so in- 
ferior in “build” and “chic,” and physical strength. As he 
moved away, he whispered something and laughed: and an instinct 
that never fails on such occasions, told the Beauty that this man 
appearing so suddenly, disliked and contemned him. He himself 
was put out, annoyed at this interruption, and then felt, for the first 
time, a curious sense—an uneasiness at the accustomed attention 
and worship being directed to any one else. Here was this 
lady, whose speeches, whose interest in him, whose encouragement 
had made up so much of his life, just as eager and interested about 
another! The Beauty was not a profound analyst of human motives, 
and could not have discovered that this might be the misty pre- 
cursor of a passion known as jealousy. As it was, he became restless 
and uneasy ; and, after a short delay, employed in prowling about, 
and looking into this room and that, found himself drawn down 

the stairs, seeking the friend who had left him so unceremoniously. 
She was hard to find, and at first he thought she had gone away ; 
but at last he stumbled awkwardly into a sort of bower, a retired 
little room off the return on the stairs, whose door was ajar, and 
there were the parties he sought, in a deeply confidential attitude, 
and an absorbed air. The gentleman looked up angrily and con- 
temptuously at the interruption. These were evidently most near, 
dear, and intimate friends: and indeed the affection of a life, and 
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the demeanour that follows from such an affection, have often been 
recalled by the delighted and exuberant outpouring of soul and 
heart, between some well “hacked” young ballroom maiden and 
her free and familiar military cavalier. 

“You said you would dance or come to supper. They are all 
down,” the Beauty said, pettishly. ‘“‘ Do come now.” 

The colonel looked at her with an amused smile; then at Mr. 
Talbot. “Oh, don’t think of going,” he said, coolly. “T'll take 
you down later myself. I won't let you crush or fluster yourself.” 

* Yes, Mr. Talbot, by and by.” 

** You /o/d me to come back.” 

“ But this gentleman does not seem to know what he wants 
exactly. He said something of a dance. What an idea! Then 
a supper.” 

The Beauty had not forgotten his old training. 

* You will allow me to arrange this with Mrs, Labouchere, who 
is better acquainted with me than you are.” 

The other’s eyes flashed ; his cheeks grew red. 

“ As for acquaintance, I assure you I have no wish of the kind. 
But I think the not being able to take a hint is one of the most 
unfortunate infirmities of our nature.” 

The Beauty made no reply, and sat down next the lady, but on the 
other side. 

“Do come,” he whispered ; “I shall go away if you do not, and 
go home. Why do you treat me in this way before that man? It is 
very unkind,” . 

Mrs. Labouchere looked from one to the other, then whispered, 
“You force me to offend him—a most dangerous man: make him 
my enemy. But nevertheless” (she rose, and took the Beauty’s 
arm), “I must keep my engagements.” 

“ Ridiculous !” the colonel said. “Sit down again. I won't 
have it. You are not in earnest about this absurd dance, or going 
down to the dishes below, where the grunters are at work? Well, it 
is delightful to see such primitive rusticity. This gentleman lives in 
the country, I am sure.” 

“Tt only concerns my friends where I live,” the Beauty said, 
leading off his prey, flushed with triumph and excitement. 

“You forced me to do that,” she said, as they went away. “I 
must be a great friend of yours. Some way, I would not have done 
it for any one else; at least I thought so. But do you know 
I have a strange feeling towards you, Mr. Talbot. We like those 
whom we have advised, or even helped in a little way. Now what 
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shall we do? I do not care for supper, though I would not say it 
to that man. Do you know who he is?—a terrific Don Juan—a 
dangerous Tartar in that way. He once boasted that he had run 
away with four married ladies. I am sure he secretly thinks he can 
add me to the list. He did his best out at that place. But I do not 
admire those rough desperados—(swash-bucklers they call them in 
the plays and novels)—though many women do. He is furious at 
the slightest opposition, and will never forgive me for going away 
with you, and leaving him.” 

“You would not desert an old friend?” said the Beauty, with 
devotion. 

“T have very few, but I ¢hink you like me.” 

“T like and admire you,” said the Beauty; “you are so clever. 
Everything you have told me has come out so true ; every piece of 
advice has turned out so good for me. It fills me with wonder.” 

“But how foolish for myself, and, you must own, how dis- 
interested. There are people who will never forgive me; but I am 
not one of those who think one ought not to interfere. I know no 
such rule where there is a person I respect and like.” 

“ Respect!” repeated the Beauty, “ oh, that of course 4 

“TI never knew a man,” she said, smiling, “that liked being told 
he was respected. I may not do more than respect; but I ao 
respect and like you too for being here to-night ; and, what is more, 
others will respect you also. Olivia, as I may call her, will look to 
you with more pride and also respect, now that she sees you can 
think and act a little for yourself Even my sworn enemy,” she 
added, smiling, “will feel greater respect for you shan she even does 
at present, So you see how disinterested I am. As you are to be 
connected with me, I feel I may take this interest in you, and give 
you all good advice. There is my father going away, very impatient 
as usual; and there is a partner for that divine valse, just begun. 
Enjoy yourself, my dear Mr. Talbot, while you have youth, and, I 
was going to say, beauty. See how one forgets.” 

She went away. The Beauty remained for one more entrancing 
valse. Round and round he went with a charming light-footed 
little girl, who never pierced through his bachelor disguise. It was 
delicious—rapturous ; the time about 2 a.m. At last it was over: 
Mrs. Mannock’s guests were departing; and Mr. Talbot, who that 
night seemed to have drunk of the fountain of youth, and to have 
got back to the charming old days, had turned into the supper room 
to refresh himself. 

“I was looking at you,” said a voice at his ear. ‘“ You seem 
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a wonderful performer—fly round like a dervish.” For a moment 
the Beauty thought this was compliment, and smiled. The other 
was helping himself. “ But when you are ‘awkward, and come in 
another man’s way, what does he do? Gives you a push, and elbows 
you off. I don’t choose to have people coming in my way,” he 
added, holding his glass in one hand, and looking steadily at the 
Beauty. “If they do, I give them a push, and tell them too, 
besides that, I think them weak, empty-headed puppies, and if they 
come in my way again, I pull their noses.” 

“T don’t see why you should tell me this,” the Beauty said, 
quietly. ‘I don’t know you, and I don’t care whose nose you 
pull.” 

The other laughed. 

“No? Youdon’t? Really, now?” 

“No,” the Beauty answered, with spirit, “not if you boasted of 
running off with fifty married ladies.” 

They were now out in the hall, getting their coats, lighting cigars, 
and had then reached the door. 

“ What do you mean by that ?” said the other, following him, and 
seizing his arm. 

They were now at the top of the house-steps, with the usual con- 
fusion, boys shouting, carriages coming up, and crowding on each 
other. The Colonel caught the Beauty by his coat-sleeve. 

“What speech was that you made? Repeat it.” 

A couple of other gentlemen, close by, listened eagerly. 

“T don’t know you,” repeated the Beauty, a little agitated, “and 
don’t want to. I'll not repeat anything for you.” 

“ You miserable little creature! you woman in man’s clothes ! Get 
down out of my way, or I'll give you a lesson.” 

The Beauty was down out of his way, and walking up the street, 
the other following, as well as the two good-natured gentlemen, who 
wished to see the fun. These were men about town. One was a 
great friend of Old Dick Lumley, and told the whole story to that 
gentleman :—how the Beauty had pushed away an officer; how the 
latter struck at him; how there had been an unseemly scuffle, in 
which they had rushed up and parted the combatants. Colonel 
Fotheringham was a well-known figure ; and the story flew about, how 
this dashing Lothario, Don Giovanni, Faublas, Casanova, What-not, 
had had a difficulty about another lady—not a married one this 
time—with a gentleman named Talbot—a married gentleman. She 
was the widow of an officer of rank, very handsome and clever. 

He arrived by the evening train with an affected placency of 
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“ having enjoyed himself so much.” . With an audacity that was won- 
derful in him, and which comes with rebellion unchecked, he told 
them boldly how Mrs. Labouchere “had got him the card.” On his 
wife’s side there was a forced air of indifference and acquiescence. 
She had hardly recovered the shock yet. 

* You might have let us known in time ; it is only politeness.” 

The Beauty was quite hostile—primed with a sort of pertness 
based on the exultation filling his little soul. 

“ Oh, I declare! I can’t go to a party without coming out to beg 
_ leave. I hac a most delightful night of it—danced nearly the whole 
time.” 

There was a silence. All seemed to be thunder-struck ; yet, after 
all, if he did, it seemed magnifying matters rather too much. 

“Well, you are coming out, Master Talbot,” said Mr. Lumley. 
“ He zs cutting the strings.” 

An indifferent jest, which contributed, in its little way, to the 
mischief already existing. 

“Strings, Mr. Lumley ! what do you mean by strings? I enjoyed 
myself immensely ; and everybody says it is absurd shutting myself 
up at my age,—it will be time enough ten years hence.” 

His wife could hardly contain herself. 

“* Everybody! who is your everybody? ‘There are mischievous 
people who say these things, and laugh at you all the time.” 

The Beauty smiled. This was all delightful. 

** T’ll take care people shan’t laugh at me. There was a man there 
last night to whom I had to give a lesson. It is all over the town, I 
believe, by this.” 

“Tell us about that,” said Mr. Lumley, eagerly. “What! a rencontre! 
Well done, Talbot. Nothing like that for giving you prestige. I 
declare, you are going about the thing well. Who was he?” 

“ Oh, a man you will have heard of—a Colonel Fotheringham.” 

“What ! Jack Fotheringham, the wife killer !” 

“ The wife killer !” repeated Olivia, in alarm. 

“That is, other men’s wives—dreadful character; but with a 
certain fon. This is better and better; and our friend here will be a 
lion. Iam serious. To be talked of in connection with Fothering- 
ham is a certainty—well, a perpen. Mee! being well talked of. What 
was it about? Begin at the beginning.” 

* Oh, it was only a misunderstanding about taking some one down 
to supper,” said the Beauty, embarrassed, and smiling a foolish smile. 

“Yes; but her name. Can’t you /// us?” said old Lumley, 
pettishly. These things were meat and drink to him. 
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“Oh, some lady he was sitting with in a return. Then he came 
out on the steps, as we were all going away, and tried to bully and 
hustle me; but I gave him as much as he gave, and sent him 
spinning down the steps.” 

Livy looked at her father with great admiration. He was some- 
thing of a hero to her. 

* But who was she? Ah! he won’t tell, sly fellow. This is what 
comes of letting him out by himself.” 

“No; I am not going to tell,” said the Beauty, delighted. “I 
keep my secrets to myself. She was a very charming, clever person ; 
and, I assure you, when it came to a question of choosing between 
this desperate lady killer and the very unworthy person now address- 
ing you, she paid me the compliment of not hesitating a moment, and 
coolly left him there. You never saw a man so taken aback. How- 
ever, I gave him a lesson which he will remember.” 

Almost at that moment came in the post, and Old Dick Lumley 
had his mail of frivolous answers to frivolous questions before him,— 
rambling communications from “ dear Lady Buckstone,” or even from 
‘‘Old Tow Row Gunter,” veteran campaigner, who was glad to tell 
her gaffer some scraps of news. Suddenly he called out, “ Here we 
have it all! Hallo, Talbot; they are talking of you everywhere.” 

That gentleman almost blushed. 

“ Ah, and you wouldn’t tell us the name of the heroine. Here we 
have her.” 

“ Oh, I say !” in much agitation ; “ don’t, please. Why, you want 
to make arow. Just leave it.” 

“Oh, I understand,” said Mrs. Talbot, with a trembling voice. 
“You need not be at the trouble of these subterfuges. You see, 
with all your attempts at concealment, these things come out. I knew 
all the time it was that Mr. Hardman’s daughter. You are very 
clumsy.” 

“Well, if it was,” said the Beauty, pertly, “I suppose I can 
behave like a gentleman to her, as to any other lady? Yes, it was 
Mrs. Labouchere. I am most grateful to her, and am glad I was 
there to get the credit of the thing. She will never forget it to me, 
she says.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Old Dick, “ you are getting unblushing. 
Not going to turn out a Lothario on one’s hands, I hope?” 

This ma/-adroit compliment made the Beauty simper, and move 
impatiently in his chair. 

Mr. Lumley went away that evening, and had a sheaf of capital 
sketches and anecdotes for “dear Lady Buckstone” and other 
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friends—in return for their dinners—about ‘‘a house where I was 
stopping, and where a baby-faced husband was growing restive; the 
wife, a retired beauty, making frantic efforts tohold him. Altogether, 
it was growing too hot for me,” said the old marauder ; “and I took 
myself off as quick as I could.” 

It would have been too hot for him, or foranyone. For the foolish 
Mrs. Talbot, at this discovery, had lost all control and discipline. 
Forgetting the tactics of years, she opened on him with a bitter 
contempt and vituperation, speaking with a scorn and personality. 

“You poor, vain, blinded creature. You don’t see through all 
this, and take it all to yourself. You are being made a mere tool of, 
and, if I were to speak for an hour here, would not believe that you 
are being treated as a mere foolish child. A bit of flattery about 
these little songs of yours would make you do anything. They have 
found out your weak part.” 

“T don’t care what you say,” the Beauty replied, trembling with 
rage ; “it is all spite. And, what is more, it’s not true.” 

“You are being taught manners, I see, in your new school.” 

**T have learnt some other things, too: that I have put up with all 
this too long; that it is very improper of you to address me in that 
style. I a child, indeed! You are angry that I don’t remain one, 
as I have been. Asif I couldn’t go to a ball, indeed! T’ll go to as 
many as I please, and not be brought to book by anyone for it.” 

**T’'ll put a stop to it, then,” said she. ‘‘ A pretty apprenticeship I 
have had of it! But it has gone on too long; the best years of my 
life wasted away in humouring you. But you'll find a change, I tell 
you plainly.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
RETREATING INCH BY INCH. 


An enforced truce was brought about by the arrival of a visitor— 
young Hardman—who entered eagerly. 

“TI come to tell you they are getting up a party at the Towers, 
and will be asking you. You will be able to come, won’t you? Oh, 
you must !” 

“1!” repeated Mrs. Talbot, scornfully. “I know we cannot; we 
are engaged.” 

“T am not, and Livy is not,” said the Beauty. ‘“ How absurd all 
this is!” 

Here Livy entered, and the young man took her aside into the 
window. 
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“T shall have to go away for a month, at least. They want you to 
go to them at the Towers, and I want you, too. I make a point of 
it. Get them to go, a great deal depends on it—more than you 
think, for me. You know, dearest, they must be conciliated ; and 
yet my sister has a whole catalogue of offences, and seems to think 
that your family are all bound in some vendetta.” 

“We .have no vendetta,” said Mrs. Talbot, in excitement. “I 
would not condescend to it.” 

“You see,” went on the young man, “all this is very painful for 
me ; and makes my position at home most difficult. Latterly I have 
noticed that both my father and sister are turning against the 
marriage ; and certainly, unless they are conciliated in some way, it 
is only natural. I shall not stoop to conciliate them in any way. 
Surely you know, as well as I do, what my views have been all 
through. I neither courted nor desired this connection. In. fact, I 
may speak the truth to you—nothing could be more painful or 
odious.” 

“ This is really getting ridiculous,” the Beauty said. “It is quite 
proper what he says. Surely the thing is agreed to; and we must 
treat them with civility. I shall go, and so shall Livy. She not 
to dine at her future husband’s house !” 

“ Livy will do what I wish,” said her mother, with a trembling 
voice; “and what I think good for her. So will you, if you are 
wise.” 

The young man became very earnest. 

“Now, do give way, Mrs. Talbot. I assure you more depends 
on this than you think.” 

‘“*T repeat it is nothing to me, or to Livy. My child has no need 
to be received on sufferance at any house. The time has come to 
speak plainly. I have discovered the plans of Mrs. Labouchere ; 
she wishes to sow dissension in this family. She has done her best 
already, and succeeded, too ; and x 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Livy, covering her face with her hands. 

“Yes, I know it; and the world shall know it, if she doesn’t take 
care. Howdare any woman attempt to set my husband against me? 
Does she think I cannot see the object of her tricks and manceuvres ? 
Does she fancy——” 

The Beauty drew himself up, with a very good attempt at loftiness 
and dignity. 

“This is not the way to speak before people, and before Livy. It 
is not good taste, to say the least. Don’t bring in my name, at all 
events.” 
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“T am sure I don’t understand all this,” the young man said, 
confused. “TI only tell you my ideas on the matter ; and I really 
feel that something serious will happen for Livy and me, if it goes 
on.” 

Half-an-hour after he had left arrived one of the Hardman great 
cards of invitation—a vast screen of pasteboard, splendidly 
engrossed. 

* T shall not go, I repeat,” said Mrs. Talbot. 

“ And I shail go; and I require that Livy goes too, as her father. 
Why should you not, after insulting that high-minded, generous 
woman before her own brother? I am ashamed of it, and I will not 
have it; I am not going to be a cipher in my own house. Can't 
dine out, indeed, without leave—or take my own daughter with 
me!” 

That miserable recrimination went on for a long time. The 
mother had taken up a weak position, which she could not hold ; 
even from her daughter came an opposition, if such it could be 
called—an imploring of her to give way, for her sake. 

“ Indeed he is right, dearest,—a great deal may depend on this. And 
as for poor papa, surely you know it is nothing but his little amusement? 
.I would stake my life he means nothing—it just amuses him, and 
makes him so happy, dearest mother. Now, do not mind him. And 
what I fear is, dearest, by opposing him, you will make the thing of 
much more consequence than it really is. I was greatly struck by 
what Mr. Lumley said when he warned us of this ; and he knows the 
world so well.” 

“So you turn against me! Well, go; do whatever you please. 
You and your father settle it between you. I give it all up.” 

This was but a prologue to that faithful daughter’s flinging her 
arms about the mother she so loved. 

** Oh, this is dreadful!” she cried. “ It is making me wretched to 
see you and papa going on this way! Oh, if we could only get back 
to our old happy ways! I would die—make any sacrifice—only to 
see you both as you were before.” 

“That you will never see. I wish I could die here, rather than 
live in this degradation—to be under the feet of that woman. But 
she holds a scourge over me. She knows what a power she has. 
Oh, heaven help me! That I should have lived to sink so low as 
this! Yes, dear, never mind ; it is not your fault. Yes, I think you 
had better go. I give it up, and only accept it all. I am beaten!” 

Livy left her, with a despairing face ; but with something resolved 
in her heart. 
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The Beauty—who was rather a childish Beauty, after all—all but 
crowed with triumph at his victory. He was asserting himself— 
showing that he was “ master in his own house.” Then, as usual in 
such cases, came self-justification. ‘It couldn’t go on: he was not 
a child ; not to be made a cipher of in his own house. Absurd that 
he couldn’t go out and dine where he liked.” 

That evening again arrived the Hardman livery with a letter for 
Mr. Talbot; as usual, solemnly delivered before the family, and 
causing a miserable disquietude. It ran :— 


‘‘T assume that you are coming to us, and am so delighted. Mind 
you bring your song—or my song, rather, for I invented it, and 
deserve some of the glory. But there is another reason for which we 
wish you here. ‘ Will you forgive me for what I have done?’ asked 
the poor vanquished Colonel Fotheringham. I want you to be 
reconciled ; he too is willing, and you must be generous. He is a 
friend of mine, and really good ; and I daresay you have guessed the 
reason of his temper the other night. So we must have indulgence. 
It will be such a pleasant reconciliation dinner ; and we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing conqueror and conquered in the same room. 
We hope that Mrs. Talbot is coming, and dearest Livy.” 


The Beauty so simpered and smiled over this flattering testimonial, 
and so glowed with honest blushes, as to attract the attention of his 
wife and daughter. 

Mrs. Talbot, beside herself, again forgot her dignity and reserve. 

“Some more of that ridiculous letter-writing—to hold yourself in 
readiness to be exhibited as a jackal—run of some errand !” 

This was a happy opening for the Beauty. It was with an almost 
exquisite feeling of pleasure that he handed it over. 

* You can read it, if you like.” 

Her first impulse was to push it back : then to take it, and glance 
over it contemptuously. Her face grew serious as she read. She 
stopped before finishing it, and said passionately, “ What gross and 
transparent flattery! JZ never saw such an attempt to make a fool 
of a person—without even taking the trouble of concealing the 
attempt. Certainly you are not much complimented. I congratulate 
you on your letter ; and if I was you, I would show it to every one, 
as you have shown it to us.” 

The Beauty started up furiously. 

* You must not speak this way tome. I won't have it. It’s too 
impertinent altogether. You’re very ready with your fools and 
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names, as some one said the other day. When people are fond of 
using it too much, they speak about what they know best.” 

“Tt is easy to guess who primes you with fine speeches ; they 
can’t come from yourself. You have quite a parrot way with you.” 

“ T tell you again, I won’t have this.” 

“Oh, papa, mamma dear,” said Livy, wringing her hands, “ if 
this goes on it will kill me. What am I to do—what is to become 
of us?” 

“ Don’t, Olivia. I request you will not speak in that way,” said 
Mr. Talbot, with dignity. ‘I must assert my own position in this 
house, at whatever cost.” 

Another scene—ending with Mrs. Talbot sweeping from the room, 
with that savage rustle by which a silk dress exhibits passion, just 
as well as an oath or a burst of fury could do it. 


(To be continued.) 


















THE PROGRESS OF GASTRONOMY. 


COUNTRY place for the unmolested pursuit of gastro- 
nomic science! The stew-pan singing under learned 
eyes: and March violets battling for the mastery with 
‘ears truffles! 

A beginning is being made, at length, and at the right end. Not 

many months ago some horseflesh banquets were given, which did 

infinite harm to the cause of hippophagy in England, because they 

tried to prove too much. Horse beef is wo¢ better than ox-beef: nay, 
it is not nearly so good. The horse steak is lean; horseflesh generally 
lacks fat, and therefore the rich juices of the ox. To ally truffles 
with the poorer and drier beef of the two: to fry with horse fat or 
marrow that which should fall only into the sweetest oil, is to commit 

a gastronomic blunder, and to put horseflesh to a ridiculous test. If 

‘with wine, not oil, we feed the lamp of life :” it is with oil—and the 

finest and sweetest—we inspire the enthusiasm of the gourmet. That 

which the hippophagists had to prove was, that horse beef was very 
much better than no beef at all: not that it was the best beef. In 

holding epicurean banquets with a pony for the Pzéce de resistance, a 

kind of criticism was challenged which should have been shunned. 

Francatelli, busy over a pony, while there is fine ox-beef to be had, 

is in a false position ; and it is with sound reason that a Gouffé and a 

Dubois would disdain to spend their science on the “ noble animal,” 

while the butcher was able to furnish them with prime cuts from the 

ox. But the value of gastronomy—the most elaborate and the 
daintiest—is beyond question, in a state of society where the economy 
of food is of vital importance, and where the habits of men have 
lessened the robustness of appetites. He who steadily pursues the 
lessons of the kitchen ; who invents new flavours ; who introduces as 

a food that which we had been accustomed to tread under foot as a 

weed, is a good social servant. ‘That such servants are cropping up 

in England is a fact of good augury; and that such books as 
the handsome volume before me, by M. Dubois,* find a welcome in 








* Artistic Cookery. A Practical System, for the use of the nobility and gentry, 
and for public entertainments. By Urbain Dubois. Longmans. 
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England, is evidence of a new gastronomic appreciation, which the 
thoughtful and cultivated should delight m noticing. The experi- 
mental spirit has been awakened, and gastronomic courage has been 
shown among the leaders of a better, more various, and a more 
economic kitchen than the little, coarse, and dear one, to which 
Ignorance has hitherto limited the majority of my countrymen. 

I have a letter under my eyes from one of the most enthusiastic 
and daring of our English gastronomic savants and reformers. “I 
have taken a country place lately,” he says, “very much with the 
view of being able to experiment in cooking comfortably.” Imagine 
an experimental cuisine, with the roses nodding in at the windows, 
and the clematis tickling the nose of the inspired chef/ 

“‘ The last novelties,” my friend pursues, “‘ I have tried, are stewed 
hedgehogs and arbutus tarts. Fatted hedgehogs remind me a good 
deal of quail: arbutus tarts are capital, but 7 need scarcely say that 
nobody here will dine with me!” The wonder is my friend’s neighbours 
don’t denounce him in the county papers, for an ogre, a brute, and a 
base glutton. ‘‘Hedgehogs,” he says,—and at this let the reader 
prepare his prejudiced stomach for a trial—“ hedgehogs fatten best, 
I hear, on adders and snakes (of which I have plenty). Themselves, 
everybody knows, are excellent.” Baked in clay, the gipsy has long 
had a kindly tooth for Monsieur Hérisson. My friend appeals 
to me— 

“What do you think of my introducing Hérissons aux viperes, as a 
new dish for the 1870 season?” 

My country gourmet, whose fat smoke rises amid noble timber, 
and in a rich valley, is not content with hedgehogs, snake or viper 
fed. 

“T am fattening a four-year old donkey for Easter, instead of a 
Paschal lamb. The last donkey was too ‘young, and had suffered 
from the colic.” 

Nay, but these details are a trifle trying to the most philosophic 
investigator with his teeth. Turn we to pleasanter prospecting :— 

“A subject that wants light is edible fungi. As far as I know, it 
is quite the exception to find a poisonous fungus. I breakfasted on 
more than a dozen sorts last autumn, and I found them all more or 
less wholesome.” 

The very latest thing from my friend’s experimental kitchen, is a 
pretty recommendation :— 

“You should also try guinea-pig with sunflower purée.” 

I must ;—and, I think, a few days at least before the Hérissons 
aux viperes, which I commend to M. Urbain Dubois. 
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But let me turn from gastronomic prospecting to the contributions 
to the progress of scientific cookery which the King of Prussia’s 
renowned chef has offered to the culinary professors, and the gourmets 
of England. It is in every respect a masterly and a splendid per- 
formance—worthy to stand upon the shelf with Jules Gouffé’s Book of 
the Kitchen, and M. Dubois’ own Cuisine de Tous les Pays and his 
Cuisine Classique. M. Dubois is an essentially liberal-minded chef. 
He is at home in all kitchens, and can pick something good out of 
each. In his cosmopolitan work he was bold enough to teach his 
continental compeers that England included many noble dishes, and 
fine table manners, with which they would be wise to make them- 
selves acquainted. He proclaimed the delicacy, I remember, of the 
English rhubarb tart :—he who had written and executed the coro- 
nation menu of the King and Queen of Prussia at Konigsberg, in 
1861. In his new volume (the splendid series of menus of 
which are worth the price of the entire work, ranging as they do 
‘ from royal feasts to children’s suppers, and dejetiners dinatoires), 
he pays a deserved tribute to the care, discretion, and success 
} with which gastronomy has been cultivated in England, among the 
wealthy. 

** As respects England,” he observes, “those who have studied 
its developments, cannot fail to have observed, that the art of eating, 
in the highest sense of the word, has undergone notoriously pro- 
gressive transformations. All classes of society furnish their contin- 
gents of expert and well-trained epicures ; but it is in the higher 
circles more especially, that the taste for gastronomy is the most 
widely diffused and the most highly cultivated.” This is true of 
the most refined: but not of the lower and less educated classes, 
The deplorable aspect of the English cuisine is in its middle-class 
and working-class sections. The middle-class kitchen, and the 
workman’s kitchen, are, throughout England, wasteful, bad, and 
ridiculously limited. There is not an English working-man’s wife 
who can make a vegetable soup: there is hardly a middle-class 
kitchen in the kingdom that can turn out a passable omelette. But 
4 when M. Dubois touches upon the culinary standard of the kitchens 
of the rich, he only does them justice. 

‘English cookery, considered in its practical results and in its 
rich splendour, stands much higher than its former reputation ; and . 
it has in every respect improved, and advanced towards perfection. 
The tables of the nobility and gentry are served with uncommon 
opulence, but above all with the nicest care and attention. The 
viands are varied, abundant, luxurious, and delicate. The kitchens 
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are admirably organised, and richly stored: they are, in fact, per- 
manent and thriving schools, whence good traditions are continually 
spreading. If the tables of the middle-classes be still deficient as 
regards variety, yet it may be said, that the care bestowed on 
the details, and the manifest character of real comfort presiding 
at their repasts, make amends for this defect; and besides, 
here, as everywhere else, improvement becomes every day more 
visible.” 

M. Dubois should make tables of the comparative cost of the 
kitchens of various nations which he has examined, and in which he 
has practised. I am quite sure that he would find the limited range 
of foods in our humbler kitchens made them the dearest in the 
world. And, a dear kitchen, I shall always maintain, is a bad 
kitchen. My friend in the country who has experimented upon 
hedgehogs, donkeys, and guinea pigs, and turned his sunflowers into 
purée, is, I contend, doing good service, even in his most extravagant 
mood ; because he is helping to break through the prejudices of 
ignorance, which limits the Englishman’s range of vegetables and 
salads to about a dozen plants and roots ; and confines his ideas of 
meat to half a dozen joints. I remember that when, in conjunction 
with the late Lord Brougham and others, I was concerned in an 
attempt to provide the poorest classes with cheap and nutritious 
dinners, a wholesome, savoury ragout of excellent meat was offered 
to them for a few halfpence—a goodly dish. They would none of it. 
It was a slop: a suspicious hodge-podge. They must have a slice 
of meat from a joint—these poor, ignorant starvelings—which could 
not possibly be ceded to them at less than double the price of the 
ragout—the nutritive value of the ragout being more than equivalent 
to that of the slice of meat. 

M. Dubois’ remarks on gastronomy in the United States show 
the wide range of his observation. “Formerly,” he says, “ the 
science of good living, the search after delicate viands, were the 
privileges of the few; now-a-days epicures may be counted by 
legions. In all countries, among developed nations, and those that 
seek after the benefits of modern civilisation, the most enlightened 
minds are the most fervent worshippers at the shrine of good taste. 
In confirmation of this, the United States furnish the most striking 
examples that can be adduced; and if we consider the progress 
effected in so short a time in culinary and gastronomic art in that 
country, it may be predicted that at no distant period it will be 
numbered amongst the highest in repute.” 

Take the American ¢wuisine,as developed in American hotels. 
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Where the Englishman has one food—one dish, his American cousin 
has a good dozen. And New York boasts, at least, one establishment 
that does not fear, in its cuisine, competition with any chef or chefs in 
the world. 

The first merit of the scientific, artistic, and practical work which 
M. Urbain Dubois now offers to the epicurean public of England 
is its thorough genuineness. It has been said that a perfect cookery 
book must have been compiled on the corner of a stove ; M. Dubois 
appears to have been guided by this dictum. 

“Tn examining the ornamental subjects contained in this collection,” 
he warns the reader, “ many persons may be inclined to suppose that 
they are simply sketches proceeding from the pencil of an artist of a 
capricious imagination; and it is to provide against this erroneous 
interpretation, that I think it necessary to inform my readers, that the 
greater number of these pieces were executed in the kitchens of 
Their Majesties the King and Queen of Prussia. This being the 
case, the designs may be considered as actual documents, and not as 
problems yet waiting to be solved; since they have either been 
engraved from the subjects themselves, or have served as models for 
their execution.”  Zimbales, croustades, cotelettes, paupiettes, grenadins, 
hdtelets in extraordinary variety, are all engraved with exquisite 
delicacy. Oreilles de veau a la Périgord are a perfect picture! The 
preliminary article on the service of the table—on the service a la 
Frangaise, and the service a la Russe (the service a 2 Anglaise being 
merely a modification of the Frangaise) is full, and drawn from the 
customs and rules of the greatest tables. The whole work, in short, 
consists of teachings from experiences accumulated patiently, in. 
telligently, and with a high sense of the dignity of the culinary art, in 
the palaces of kings. ; 

I add M. Dubois’ explanation of his plan, of which this copious 
and brilliant volume is only the first part. 

“ But in order to dispel all misapprehensions as to the real scope 
of this collection, the style of which might appear too elevated, it is 
well to observe, that it is but the first step towards a complete work 
that I intend publishing in England. Culinary art, both in theory 
and application, is a vast field: its limits are unbounded, its details 
infinite ; to treat it thoroughly in a single work, it would be necessary 
to compare its various methods, which we know are modified in 
practice, according to the situation in which we are placed. It is to 
obviate this confusion that I have divided my work into three 
principal parts, of which each is to form a particular study. This 
first essay will, therefore, be succeeded by two other publications, in 
VoL, IV., N. S. 1870. GG 
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which the various theories of the modern school will be found re- 
capitulated : these books will be complete’ in one another, each of 
them maintaining its distinctive character.” 

I shall hope to see, before M. Urbain Dubois has put aside his 
pen, such a comparative view of the tables of the various civilised 
nations as I have indicated; together with a manual, bearing the 
authority of his European name, for humble kitchens of taste. For 
taste in eating is profitable, both to the stomach and to the purse ; 
and may be advantageously cultivated by the humblest citizen, as 
well as by princes who can command the Dubois and the Gouffés. 


Fin BEc. 



















Two DAYS IN BEDFORDSHIRE. 









Se, RITANNIA, with her shield and her sheaf, and her 
, aD adopted text, “‘ He that tilleth the land shall have plenty 
Or of bread,” had caught our eye as we swept over the 
“f ZG. Ouse, which runs through the heart of Bedford ; still 


we had to make a long circuit past the Grammar School and the 
Swan, before we were among the clang of hammers, over which she 
presides on the old site of Caldwell Priory. Here the Messrs. 
Howard have pitched a most substantial “temple of industrious 
peace.” The rooms for models, the model agriculture and engineer- 
ing library, and all the other natty arrangements of the interior, do 
not lack the Woburn sheep-shearing picture. The seventh Duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Buckley alone re-appear in the companion print 
of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Meeting at Bristol in ’42, where, 
with Ransome, Garrett, Crosskill, and Hornsby to back them, the 
implements take up their legitimate ground. In the latter, Gardner’s 
turnip-cutter and Garrett’s horse-hoe are the foremost of that modest 
array ; and, if we take “leave to report progress,” we have only 
to glance from the front door of the Britannia offices, over a couple 
of acres (out of sixteen), which hold a perfect army of iron ploughs, 
till autumn summons them afield. About a thousand ploughs 
are always kept in stock, and many thousands leave the works 
annually. 

The run was once upon the Chelmsford P P, and then upon 
the Bristol 7 A, which is peculiarly adapted for hard work and 
clay land. Gradually the #’s and B B’s have become standard 
ploughs for deep cultivation, while the S B’s, which are smaller, suit 
light land. The D D’s have gradually superseded the old Andalusian 
plough on the light lands of Spain, and suit the Continent generally. 
They are also much used by the Indian Government. A few staring 
red Hottentot ploughs, with their strong wooden frames and shares, 
which will turn two furrows at a time of the light Cape soil, lend a 
rude dash of colour to the sombre blue masses. These good genii 
leave the works, with their attendant sprites, in the shape of beer 
barrels with twelve dozen plough-shares in each, the fruitful formers 
of many a glorious seed-bed :— 
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** Then straight a triple harvest rose, 
Such as the swarthy Indian mows, 
Or happier nations near the line, 
Or Paradise, manured and tilled by hands divine.” 


Some subsoil ploughs were awaiting their letters dismissory to 
Cuba, to supply that deep culture which the sugar-cane needs. 
Australia and America patronise the triple, or “ gang ploughs,” upon 
which a man rides and steers. Peat, thirty inches beneath the 
alluvial soil of the fens, will not be proof against the gentle violence 
of those sturdy clunch ploughs, which look quite antediluvian by 
the side of their lithesome iron compatriots. Stacks of flexible and 
zig-zag harrows, with reversible tines for grass and arable lands, culti- 
vators, horse and steam, and horse rakes for Russia and Austria, are 
all brigaded together; and the prize Leeds haymakers are a great 
host in their season. 

Russia, with no tariff to fetter her, is by far the best all-round 
customer. Fifteen per cent. stares each plough in the face as it 
enters a French port, and the treaty did not touch it, subject to a 
moderate duty, which is reduced one-half on application to the 
Government. ‘Tillage implements and Lincolnshire steam-engines 
and threshing-machines more especially have found their way in 
large numbers to Austria and Hungary, which is struggling hard to 
be the garden of Europe. 

There are a hundred and one fancies on the subject of ploughs, 
and, although there are some forty varieties, such is the subtle touch 
of a really good ploughman, that he is very hard to satisfy. English 
counties have quite different notions as to the orthodox style of 
work, and proper depth of tillage. The Kentish furrows must be 
turned right over ; those of Middlesex, Herefordshire, and Glouces- 
tershire must be shivered; and in other counties they must be as 
even and true as bars of soap. The great ploughmen are like the 
retained jockeys of the establishment, and during the season they are 
always “up for the stable” somewhere, either at home or on the 
continent. John Hulatt is a well-known Howard’s man, and has 
ploughed, with the same unfaltering nerve, before many crowned 
heads. George Brown has come back again to his original trainer ; 
and Fred Purser, Ben Simms, and Joe Curtis are also crack men at 
a furrow. 

Since steam ploughing was introduced a new class of skilled work- 
men have sprung up, who are sometimes sent off perfectly alone to 
Spain, Germany, Egypt, or Hungary in charge of a set, so as to put 
the natives in the way of working it. At a day’s notice they will pack 
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up and away by “ the deep sea sailings” to Australia, on the same 
errand. Still the best hands among the ploughmen have generally 
proved the aptest scholars with the steam plough and reaping 
machine. In fact, ploughing is one of those fine, thoughtful pro- 
cesses which educates a man’s eye and judgment, so that he can do 
anything analogous to it. ‘The largest number of steam ploughs go 
to Warwickshire and Staffordshire; and, in fact, all the Midland 
Counties have been in the van as buyers of agricultural machines 
and implements. The Eastern Counties have been much less 
spirited ; and Lancashire, where the farms are only small, is still a 
laggard in this great cause. 

A few steps bring us from the heart of the finished to the noisy 
regions of the raw material. 

“The Ouse glides stealthily by the edge of the workshops, and 
bore, ere railway dues were reduced, its hundred tons of coals 
weekly from ‘the pleasant town of Lynn ;’ and a troop of Priory 
rooks in the elms caw their hopeless protest against the hammers 
which have invaded their solitude. Tier after tier of pig-iron from 
Scotland and Barrow is reared high by the water-edge, and six 
score tons of it are served out ‘all hot’ weekly by the furnace- 
men to the moulders along the little tramways. Red Mansfield 
sand; yellow local, with more clay in it;: and cream-coloured 
Woolwich make up, with coal-dust and a coating of charcoal, the 
wherewithal of the moulder’s art. Three men are bending, flatten- 
ing, and hardening horse-rake teeth, of which six dozen may be 
turned out in an hour, and twenty-eight go to a rake. Five or six 
men, chosen for their stalwart proportions, are holding plough breasts 
of 40 lbs. weight to the grindstone, as deftly as if they were razors ; 
the clock is telling, with its unresting pointer, of four yards of wire 
rope for steam-ploughing woven in 25 secs. ; jets of water are giving 
the chilled ploughshares their earliest and most enduring notion of 
temper ; and welding, cast and wrought iron together for haymaker 
barrels, is the great order of the day. 

*‘ There were piles of elm and poplar in the pleasant Priory meadow, 
some of them sprouting before their packing-case turn arrives ; and 
along with them ash for horse-rake and haymaker shafts, and oak 
for steam-plough windlasses. If the six stone coffins, which lie 
there as the sole above-ground relics of the Priory, could speak for 
their ‘handfuls of white dust,’ they would take comfort from the 
thought that wood, their supplanter, has had—at least, in its imple- 
ment estate—to bow the knee to (iron) stone once more.” 

The firm has a most varied and extensive trial ground of more 
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than a thousand acres. The Britannia farm at Clapham, two miles 
out of Bedford, is on heavy, hilly ground, and Mr. Charles 
Howard’s farm, at Biddenham, is on light and level, and half 
bounded by the Ouse. Cultivation at the former has been 
deepened from five to twelve inches, and thus more than a third has 
been added to the produce. In this deep trenching, the plough 
occasionally turns up the bones of the rein-deer, which is associated, 
according to the savans, in the Bedford gravel with red deer, flint 
implements, and the hippopotamus, as it is near Rugby with the cave 
hyena. The Clapham estate, to which access is had by a private 
road planted with gorse, broom, and evergreens, extends over six 
hundred acres, which include its fifty-acre wood, a very favourite 
meet with Lord Dacre. When Mr. James Howard, M.P. for Bedford, 
bought the Clapham property, the fox preservers had not much hopes 
of “such a utilitarian fellow;” but they had taken his measure 
wrongly. Fresh rides have been cut, and as some of the hunt 
members thought that their vista was too extended, and that foxes 
would head back, small clumps of evergreens have been planted in 
spots to break the view. The park foxes have now, therefore, no 
earthly excuse for undue nervousness in cover. About thirteen were 
found on one day, and, in fact, they were running everywhere about 
three adjacent parishes, and up and down Biddenham farm as bold 
as if they had tickets of leave. The Grand National Steeple-Chase 
finished in 1867-8 at the corner of this wood, and was run over the 
Duke of Bedford’s property, two large fields on the Clapham estate, 
and a small bit of the Bedford freenien’s common. It was with 
reference to the latter easement, that a freeman was very pressing 
upon Mr. Verrall as the C.C. to give him “ 20/7. down,”—upon this 
point he was inflexible—and he would make everything comfortable 
and pleasant with his brother burgesses for another five shillings per 
head. Mr. Verrall did “not see it,” and merely gazed on during 
his speech, in a pleasing abstraction, at the gudgeons in the Ouse. 
Mr. James Howard’s remarkable judgment in implements has long 
been patent to the world ; but his tastes are not confined to steel 
and iron. He has been very successful with live stock, and his 
cart-horses, spaniels, and greyhounds won prizes at the Paris Exhi- 
bition. Pigs, however, are his specialty, and we found two barns 
and sundry outhouses at Clapham, specially devoted to the “ prize- 
fighters.” By way of a good beginning, he bought “ Advance 
Quality!” of the large breed from Mr. Wainman’s prize pen at Wor- 
cester, and another boar of the Carrhead strain, as a mate for her. 
With their produce he took the first prize against Mr. Wainman, 
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at Birmingham, for the pen under six months, at his first Christmas 
essay, and he has won the same prize nearly every year since. At 
the Plymouth Royal he had the pick of Duckering’s prize pen of the 
best sow and pigs of the large breed, and selected a boar. He took tithe 
wisely from that fine pen of suckers, as the young boar ripened into 
a first prize one at Bury Royal, and was the sire of the first prize sow 
from a daughter of Advance Quality. Sending three entries, and 
winning two firsts, was a fine handsel to a Royal show career. Still, 
he inclines to Christmas fat shows, and the crucial test to which he 
has put the “ pig dentists” would furnish a fine chapter in a treatise 
on the Infallibility of Pig Professors. A union of Wainman and 
Duckering is his only blood, and he always goes for the large sort. He 
once crossed for an experiment with Berkshire; but the produce would 
bear in rapidity of growth no comparison with the pure Yorkshire. 
Horses and shorthorns all find their place, and the brown hackney 
mare, which has taken not a few rosettes in her day, was in the straw- 
yard with a Wingrave foal. For cart a’.d plough Mr. Howard prefers a 
cross of Clydesdale with big Essex mares. Into shorthorns he has 
not gone very deeply; but he bought the prize cow Claret for 50 gs. 
at the Clifton Pastures sale. She was sold, fat and unhonoured, out 
of the Smithfield Club ranks, and left him Lord Claret for her keep. 

A railway ride of twelve miles from Bedford along the Bletchley 
line brought us to the station for Woburn, which is some two miles 
distant from it. We saw the Abbey on one of the sweetest and 
sunniest days that ever fell to our lot. About three thousand acres 
of park, arable, and woodland, are within the park ring fence, and 
28,000 acres in farms form a lordly appanage. At that time 
about eighteen hundred acres were kept in hand, but the tillage land 
had been reduced from six to three hundred. Now the whole is 
grazed. There is a great variety of land on this home farm, of 
which the fine, wild park forms a part. Poor Tom Ball used to speak 
quite rapturously of the flying deer which were bred there, and how 
the Vale men rejoiced when one of those “jewels” was uncarted. 
In Duke John’s day the antlers reigned supreme ; but the pasturage 
has been very much improved since then, and they are now only 
tenants in common with the Southdown and the Hereford. Lord 
Dacre’s hounds scarcely ever draw for a fox now; and although they 
once gave promise of thriving, the lack of water springs has quite 
banished the grouse. 

The late Duke kept his hunters at Oakley; but brood mares took 
their place, and Jem Robinson had the “purple and buff stripes, 
black cap,” in his keeping, when His Grace had ceased, after 1828, 
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to be an M.F.H. No man was fonder of a pack, and he often 
cantered up to town when Marquis of Tavistock, after a long day’s 
hunting, to be in time for a great division. When His Grace ceased 
to hunt, his old whip, Tom Ball (uncle to Baron Rothschild’s late 
huntsman), turned farmer, and kept a hunter, and he always repaired 
to Oakley on his return, and posted up the Duke in the sport of the 
day. By way of stopping a gap, His Grace was joint master of the 
Oakley once more, with Mr. Magniac, for a short period, between 
the departure of Major Hogg for the Cape, and the accession of 
Mr. Arkwright. It was, after all, little more than a Mastership in 
name, as His Grace hardly ever went out, and merely subscribed 
400/. a year, and so does the present Duke. 
Woburn is the workshop of the estate, and— 


‘* Every span of shade that steals, 
And every kiss of toothed wheels, 
And all the courses of the sun,” 


are devoted to some class of industry. A fifteen-horse-power engine, 
which is stoked with cones, sawdust, and chips, moves the whole, and 
drives a circular sawing machine at 1500 revolutions to the minute. 
Joiners, blacksmiths, and whitesmiths are all toiling under that roof. 
Here you find a new campanile for a school ; there, is a cottage roof in 
embryo; while the founders are pouring metal into the sand mould 
for a drain-trap, or a lattice, stamped with the Bedford coronet. 

The walls of the steward’s office speak to bygone Hereford 
triumphs, with their portraits of the Oakley steer, bred by John 
Verney, which took the Smithfield gold medal in 1836,and of the Royal 
prize bull at Cambridge. Life-sized pictures of the Leicester and the 
Southdown of the period are painted into the panels of the old office ; 
but we look in vain for the improved Leicesters, which took the 
Smithfield gold medals in 1840 and 1844. A trotting horse, modelled 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, looks down from the vane above the stables on 
to the scene of “The Woburn Sheep-shearing Picture ;” but no picked 
English Parliament of Agriculture meets there now to handle fleeces 
and exchange minds under the big Dutch elm. What a troop of 
worthies are in the print which preserves the form and fashion of 
those “‘memorable days!” Royalty is there, or supposed to be there, 
in the person of the future “ Sailor King,” and so are three Dukes of 
Bedford, Francis, the fifth, on his Irish mare, handling some merino 
cloth ; John, the sixth, on horseback as well ; and the late Duke, with 
his brother, Earl Russell, as little boys in knee breeches. If Ellman 
and Overman have had an invitation to ponder over the South- 
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down, Buckley and Stone have the Bakewell interest equally in 
keeping, and a word to say on the Welsh and Spanish wool samples. 
On the root-table we read the name of “Gibbs.” Arthur Young, 
that learned Thane of agricultural travel, is talking to Mr. Coke and 
Sir Joseph Banks, that connoisseur in kangaroos, who has four other 
baronets—Davy, Sebright, Wynn, and Bunbury—all well known in 
their lines, from, the safety-lamp to the Newmarket mile—to keep 
him in countenance. Sam Whitbread is there, as a matter of course, 
or it would hardly be a Bedfordshire picture. The Suffolk Punch 
has a place, and so has the “‘ Teeswater.” The “Oakley Hereford 
bull,” under the tree, would seem to be the reigning favourite ; and 
Wetcar, the herdsman, is described as the man “who fed all the 
beautiful oxen sent from Creslow.” 

The present Woburn flock consists of four hundred Southdown 
ewes, which have been kept up by rams of Ellman, Webb, and Wal- 
singham blood. Oxford Down wethers are kept on the outlying 
parts of the estate. At one time, the late Duke sent good South- 
downs to the Smithfield Club, as well as Leicester Downs ; but none 
have been fed for seventeen years. ‘The once celebrated “ Woburn 
White” pig has had to give way to the Berkshire, which has been 
crossed occasionally with the middle-weight Yorkshire ; but pigs are 
not made the same point of as when, at least, five score were on 
daily rations of skim milk and Indian corn, and ate up to their 
weight. 

The Hereford herd was commenced in 1801, when Duke John, 
whose taste lay chiefly in sculpture, succeeded his brother Francis. 
The Duchess had a fancy for Ayrshires, Alderneys, and Scotch sheep ; 
and His Grace began with a few shorthorns, but soon exchanged 
them for “the mottle faces.” The herd took two first prizes in 
Goswell Street with steers as well as the gold medal; and it has 
gone steadily on till it has gained a seventy years’ title to the soil. 
There are generally about twenty-five cows, and a score of polled 
Suffolks have been added of late years and crossed with the Here- 
ford bull. We found the old herdsman strong on the Hereford 
faith, and quite eloquent upon the Bright Eyes’ tribe, with “their 
darker skins, deep red round the eyés, spotted faces, and heavy 
flesh.” He esteemed the Keightleys, with their white sides, as better 
milkers and lighter-fleshed. A picture in the Abbey drew forth his 
warmest sympathies. “ There’s Bright Eyes in it, and her daughter ; 
she be lying down; the shepherd’s coming off the hill like, with a 
donkey-cart, and going to meet a boy with the sheep. John Ricketts, 
that’s my name. I be there, too ; he put me in, did the gentleman, 
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just behind the Cambridge bull. My picture’s in two places in the 
Abbey.” Most of the leading Hereford breeders have had a bull 
under orders for Woburn; but Ricketts shall speak for himself 
again: “Lord Berwick’s Bluenose, he brought substance ; and the 
heifer calves, especially, fell large. Mr. Monkhouse’s Stripling had 
good, deep flesh, but he was a bit sharp in his hair. He did. better 
for us, did Mr. Hewer’s Victory, than his Sir George. Mr. Prince’s 
Victory gave us curly coats and more room; but he was a room-full 
bull himself. His Napoleon the First,” &c. And so he went on, did 
that little beef-and-hair philosopher through the ranks of the de- 
parted. Royal Oak, by Battersea, had just arrived from Mr. Baldwin’s 
sale, and he had passed him as “a promising lad.” 

The third crop of Victory calves were running with their dams in 
the park. Once upon a time they had only ten days at the teat; but 
now they have six or seven months of it, and their fine lusty frames, 
curly coats, and faces well smeared with milk, told of comfort and 
plenty in the land. In the Elm Walk, we found the Hereford-Suffolk 
stock ; but the cross had brought them rather light-fleshed. Nearly 
all of them had kept the white face of the Hereford, and resolutely 
refused to do more than put out slugs or snails for horns. Shorthorn 
on Suffolk—which is now the universal plan—had answered better, 
and engrafted the horn; but the cherry red of Suffolk had refused to~ 
yield, and the flank, quarters, and belly had merely a dash of grey. 
Hereford on Ayrshire has also answered well. 

We fairly lost, and never wished to find ourselves again that 
afternoon, in delicious wanderings without chart or compass, on a 
hack, over all that wild domain,—now plunging into glens deep in 
dock and fern, now cantering along grassy rides lined with evergreens 
and rhododendrons ; now twisting out a line for ourselves down rich 
lavrel banks, with cedars of Lebanon, and Liberian firs overhead. 


** Kilve, thought I, is a favoured place, : 
And so is Liswyn farm ;” 


but always reserving the shore of Sutherland, give us an early 
autumn ride or ramble, through Penryn, Cortachy, the valley of the 
Hodder, and the woods and glades of Woburn. 

H. H. D. 





















ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS. 


NEW mania in journalism. The newspaper has arrived 
at the illustrated phase. Comic literature has come out 
of the epidemic tolerably successfully ; the magazines 
, have got down toa dead level of bad drawing and 
worse engraving; and now comes the turn of the more serious 
publications—the newspapers. We shall soon see what they make 
of it. The growing taste for pictures, and the demand for art 
education, has recently brought into existence two illustrated papers, 
which are, in every respect, novelties in journalism. We allude to 
the Graphic, and the //ustrated Midland News. 

Looking at what the provinces had achieved in the way of news- 
papers, the projectors of the ///ustrated Midland News declared that 
the time had arrived when the country might fairly compete with 
London in the production of an illustrated newspaper. As _ the 
metropolis of the Midlands, they selected Birmingham for their head- 
quarters. In September, last year, the paper appeared. ‘The first 
number reached nearly thirty thousand copies. In less than two 
months we find the editor writing almost pathetically of the difficulties 
attending the publication of an illustrated paper in the provinces :— 


‘* With plenty of money there is no difficulty whatever in producing a mag- 
nificent illustrated paper in London. Every appliance for the work is at’ your 
command. Artists, engravers, printers, are on the spot ready to receive and 
execute your orders. In the country all is new and strange. There is hardly an 
artist in the provinces who can draw upon the wood for newspaper illustrations ; 
and we have met with no engraver who could cut the artist’s work, supposing the 
block was prepared. Ninety-nine out of every hundred printers in the country 
know nothing of ‘ bringing up cuts.’ To print an illustrated newspaper in Bir- 
mingham is to introduce a new industry into the provinces. In face of enormous 
difficulties we have started this new industry ; we have added a new branch to 
provincial printing ; we have added a fresh page to the history of provincial 
journalism ; we have shown, once more, that with energy and perseverance the 
country can do all that London can do in journalism”. .... 


Not quite all. The writer gushed just a trifle in this part of his 
leader. He would admit the soft impeachment we are sure. But 
here are some details which are interesting -— 


“* We have had some curious instances of the general want of knowledge con- 
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cerning pictorial papers. Our artist was present the other day at a festive gathering. 
The director was asionished that a picture of the event could not be published in 
the current issue of our paper, which would appear two days afterwards. Some 
of our readers would be exceedingly surprised could they watch the progress of a 
local illustration from its commencement until its publication in the Illustrated 
Paper. In the first place the artist must make his sketch ; then he, or a draughts- 
man having special experience of the subject, re-draws the sketch upon a prepared 
block of wood. He must define every detail with care and exactness. When his 
work is finished the wood holds a high-class drawing, such as might cost you in an 
ordinary way from five to fifty guineas. It has then to be engraved. Supposing 
the picture is a large one, the block is divided and placed in the hands of several 
engravers. They cut the wood, with the sharpest of edge tools, into such a shape 
that the printer can take impressions from it. This process alone, for a block the 
full size of one of our pages, cannot be covered, in the most ordinary case, by an 
expense of less than twenty guineas. Twenty guineas for the mere engraving of a 
single picture! It is then far from ready to print. The practised machine-printer, 
with something of an artist’s feelings for the lights and shadows of the drawing, 
next proceeds to prepare his block for the press. Special overlays and underlays, 
bearers for the lighter parts, strengthening coverings for the heavier shadows, have 
to be cut and carved and fitted. The whole process is one requiring the greatest 
care and judgment ; and all this work is supplemented with the ordinary labours 
attending the publication of a newspaper. If any difficulty arises in the course of 
the work, there are no skilled hands in the next street to render assistance. A few 
weeks ago we felt these obstacles immensely. We feel them no longer. Our last 
impression is one that we can point to with honest satisfaction.” 


The editor wrote this in November. The Graphic had not then 
appeared. Within the last few weeks the provincial conductor has 
made further progress in his mechanical arrangements. Some of his 
illustrations have by no means been up to the high standard of 
excellence which is necessary to maintain the success of the early 
numbers. ‘These, however, were the work of London artists and 
engravers of repute. Perhaps the engraver was overworked, or taxed 
too much in the way of rapid production. Determined to overcome 
every obstacle, the conductor of this difficult enterprise has at last 
began to produce his woodcuts at home. This has only been 
accomplished by taking London engravers down to Birmingham ; 
but for the first time wood engraving, for an illustrated periodical, 
has been done in Birmingham. An interesting correspondence on 
the subject has appeared in the Birmingham Daily Post, in which 
it is proposed to form a class for engraving in connection with the 
School of Art. The conductor of the new paper has, therefore, done 
this for the provinces: he has produced an illustrated newspaper 
out of London, printed and published it, and he will shortly complete 
his scheme by having his illustrations e.graved on his own premises 
in that extraordinary town of Birmingham which makes everything : 
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if it be grateful, it will make the fortunes of the proprietors of the 
INustrated Midland News. 

It is not a little singular that illustrated journalism should owe so 
much to countrymen. Mr. Ingram, the founder of the ///ustrated 
London News, was a Lincolnshire man, and he projected the famous 
London paper at Nottingham. His partner, Mr. Cooke, (who is 
connected with the Graphic) was a native of Worcestershire. It is 
said that the Zondon News paid from the first week. The idea 
occurred to Mr. Ingram through the great additional sale which any 
newspaper in London or the country obtained when accompanied 
by a picture. ‘If one illustration makes so much difference,” said 
Mr. Ingram, “what an enormous sale a paper would have which 
should be full of pictures.” Everybody knows what a happy thought 
that was. The ///ustrated London News is famous, as it deserves to 
be, all over the world. Competitors from time to time have sprung 
up, with but partial success, Mr. Ingram was jealous of opposition. 
He bought the ///ustrated Times, and this, together with the Penny 
Illustrated Paper, belongs to the same proprietary as the Mews. 
Mrs. Ingram, a most estimable lady (widow of the late proprietor, 
who was member for Boston), is the sole owner of the ///ustrated 
London News. The first Christmas supplement of that paper was 
suggested by Mr. Ingram, and produced by the veteran journalist, 
Mark Lemon, whose pen (with that of the most graceful essayist of 
these modern days, Shirley Brooks) has adorned its pages ever since. 

The illustrated paper for the country did not profess rivalry with 
the London paper. It is half the price, and is modest in its aims, 
appealing to the country and “ to Midlanders everywhere ;” but the 
Graphic challenged illustrated literature generally. It raised its 
standard in the Strand; it openly declared that there never had been 
a really good illustrated paper ; and it claimed the foremost place in 
picture papers. With regard to wood engravings, the Christmas 
number of the Graphic was certainly a triumph of art. There has 
not been anything in England superior to it. Since then, some of 
its current numbers have been nearly equal to the supplement. 
But the Graphic can hardly be called a newspaper. It is a critical 
and art review, a weekly magazine, a pictorial essayist ; and it is, 
without doubt, a remarkable and fine work—highly creditable to 
English art and English enterprise. In America it has been the 
cause of a general press discussion. Harper's Weekly has reproduced 
nearly all the Graphic pictures. Pressmen in this country would 
at once believe that the Graphic had made an arrangement with 
Harper for the purchase of electrotypes from the Strand; but this 
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is not so. Harper photographs the Graphic upon wood-blocks, 
engraves and prints them as its own. Piracy of this kind is practised 
by all the illustrated papers in America, just as it is practised by the 
editors and publishers of literary periodicals and books. The absence 
of an international copyright law, places the whole of the English 
press at the disposal of the American publishers. And they avail 
themselves right merrily of everything worthy their attention. No 
sooner is “ The Holy Grail” published in England at seven shillings, 
than it is pirated and sold in America for fivepence! Frank Leslie's 
Tilustrated Paper is \ess guilty of this crime of piracy than its con- 
temporaries. rank Leslie's chief delinquency is his “ Spirit of the 
European Press,” which is a reproduction of the best pictures of the 
French, English, and German papers. Occasionally he helps himself 
to a Punch illustration; the other day he condescended to avail 
himself of the design of a new cattle truck from the ///ustrated Mid- 
land News, and to adapt the original text to the requirements of his 
New York readers. And yet we find Frank Leslie's Illustrated Paper 
combatting the criticism of the American non-illustrated papers, and 
condemning, in hearty terms, the pilfering of Harper's Weekly, and 
the others. So much for American journalism! yank Leslie is by 
far the most honestly illustrated paper in America. An occasional 
honourable quotation of the source of foreign pictures and foreign 
matter would place the paper above reproach. 

It will be interesting to note the difference between the borrowed 
cuts which appear in the European papers. In England, France, 
and Germany there is a system of purchase or exchange of illus- 
trations. The J//ustrated London News has long been in the habit 
of selling electrotypes, or duplicates of some of its illustrations, to 
French journals. Nearly all the pictures in the J//ustrated Times 
are French electrotypes. It is the duty of an agent in Paris to 
select these each week, and send them over to London. They are 
not old blocks, as some people imagine; they cannot be old, 
because they illustrate current events. Take, for example, some of 
the foreign pictures that have appeared in the ///ustrated Midland 
News. By an arrangement with a leading paper in Paris, the 
proprietors of this paper shared the expense of producing certain 
pictures which on being engraved were electrotyped, and became 
the English copyright of the English paper. There is some little 
prejudice, however, in this country even against legitimate treaties of 
this kind ; for we observe the Midland paper is gradually making its 
way out of the arrangement which was evidently a feature in its 
original plan. 
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The illustrated papers in the colonies are mostly too far away 
from contemporary publications to obtain the assistance of c/iches ; 
but for all that the illustrated mania is spreading even in the 
colonies. Australia and New Zealand have produced very creditable 
illustrated papers. A new one has recently appeared, illustrated 
with lithographic pictures, which means two printings, the first on 
a lithographic machine, the second on a letterpress machine. This 
may be suitable for a paper with a small circulation, but it would be 
hardly applicable where large numbers are required. Now is the 
time for the oft-threatened revolution in wood engraving. Every 
substitute for the wood block has failed so far. The man who could 
hit upon an invention for making a drawing on wood which could 
be printed, with ordinary type, without the tedious and expensive 
process of engraving, would make his fortune in a month. He would 
ruin a most industrious and exemplary class of men, it is true; but 
Progress stops at neither coaches, hand-weavers, nor engravers. The 
latter need have no fear, however, at present ; the signs of the revolu- 
tion are further off than the perfection of the type-setting machine. 
When the day of inexpensive picture-printing comes, we may look 
for illustrated Daily Telegraphs and Pictorial Standards. Fancy the 
Telegraph's \eaders illustrated, and the Standard adding bitterness to 
its articles, during times of excitement, with political cartoons. 
Imagine a flood of illustrated replies morning and evening, together 
with fierce general controversies, carried on by means of pen and 
pencil. Fancy the Zcho’s semi-leaders, each with a picture; and the 
Globe's political essays adorned with fancy portraits of the opposition. 
Imagine the Superfine Review cutting in with Girl of the Period 
sketches ; and the Rock with pictures of ritualistic parsons. And 
then picture the provincial press teemitig with the works of native 
talent—Potts, with an artist at his elbow. We mean no offence to 
the country press. We know that Potts only exists in a few insig- 
nificant towns. We pause to shut out from our mental vision this 
dreadful flood of illustrated possibilities. -The reader will be glad 
to take breath also. Permit it, O worthy printer—successor of the 
immortal Cave! Take up the next contributor’s “copy ;” and pray 
goodness his theme carry him not into such exciting chances ! 


POLO 








FIRST BLOOD. 


[On the 22nd of September, 1642, ‘‘ while entangled in a narrow lane,” near 


the little village of Powick, Worcestershire, the Roundheads encountered Prince 
Rupert and his Cavaliers. After a short skirmish the Roundheads were defeated, 
and fled precipitately. ] 


HE news had come from Nottingham, the standard was 
unfurl’d ! 
Men’s hearts were in their mouths, I wis ; men’s brains 
in tumult whirled. 
King Charles, with gallant men-at-arms, was hast’ning from afar, 
To quell the rising ere it grew from Riot into War. 





They marched, and marched, and marched, until the faithful city’s 
spires 

Rose bright before_their dazéd sight. Then belched the beacon-fires 

In north, and south, and east, and west ;—the children saw with 
dread, 

Although the sun had sunk to rest, all night the sky was red. 


A month has passed. The révei//e on twenty drums is beat. 
The Cavaliers they muster at the Cross with hurrying feet, 

And through the city proudly ride, Prince Rupert at their head, 
While every casement is undone, and parting words are said. 


To one brave gallant—Martin Vere—a maiden drops a glove ; 
Who would not like a Trojan fight with such a gage of love ? 
He ties it gaily round his sword, and waves a fond adieu— 

A glance, a sigh, a sob ; and then the troop is lost to view. 


In ambush close the Cavaliers at Powick village lie— 

Not one amongst them, man or youth, but knows the way to die ! 
All hold their breath and grasp their swords more firmly as they hear 
The horses’ tramp, betokening the foe is drawing near. 


On helmet, umbril, sword, and spear the gladd’ning sunlight gleams— 
No moment this to think of home, no time for lovers’ dreams. 
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“Hush, gentlemen!” Prince Rupert cries; “the game is on the 
wing ;— 

Ha! by the Rood, they’re here at last !—Now forward for the 
King!” 


A hundred swords flash in the air—a hundred voices cry, 

“ For merry England! For the King !”—* For Cromwell!” some 
reply. 

Swift thrusts—deep curses—groans—then cheers, re-echo left and 
right ; 

And now Old Nolly’s men retreat along the roadway white. 


In vain Lord Essex bids them charge, and bleeds and fights amain ; 

For Sandys has fail’d to rally them, and lies amongst the slain. 

Entangled in the narrow road, they trample o’er their dead, 

And ere the fray has well begun—the Roundhead troops have fled ! 
* * * * * * * 

With open missal on her lap, a trusting maiden waits 

For his return who rode that morn so proudly through the gates ; 

And she may wait full many a day, for in the roadway red, 

Beneath the elms, her Cavalier is lying stark and dead ! 


EpWARD LEGGE. 
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By ORDER OF THE KING. 


(Z’ Homme qui Rit.) 


A ROMANCE OF ENGLISH HISTORY: BY VICTOR HUGO. 





PART II.—BOOK THE FIFTH. 
( Continued.) 





CHAPTER II. 
THE WAIF KNOWS ITS OWN COURSE. 


LL this arose from the circumstance of a soldier having 
found a bottle on the beach. 

We will go into detail. 

: In all details there are wheels within wheels. 

One day one of the four gunners composing the garrison of 
Castle Calshor picked up from the sand at low water a flask 
covered with wicker, thrown up by the tide. This flask, covered 
with mould, was corked by a tarred bung. The soldier carried the 
waif to the colonel of the castle, and the colonel sent it to the 
Admiral of England. The Admiral meant the Admiralty ; with waifs, 
the Admiralty meant Barkilphedro. 

Barkilphedro, having opened and uncorked the bottle, carried it to 
the queen. The queen immediately took the matter into con- 
sideration. 

The facts were found to be correct. They obtained from the local 
archives at Vevey, at Lausanne, the certificate of Lord Linnzus’ 
marriage in exile, the certificate of the birth of the infant, the certifi- 
cate of the decease of the father and mother ; and they had dupli- 
cates, duly authenticated, made to answer all necessary require- 
ments. 

All this was executed with the most rigid secrecy, with what is 
called royal promptitude, and with that mole-like silence recom- 
mended and practised by Bacon, and later made law by Blackstone, 





_ for affairs connected with the Chancellorship and State, and in 
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matters termed parliamentary. The jussu regis and the signature 
Jeheries were authenticated. For those who have studied pathologically 
the cases of caprice called “ our good will and pleasure,” this jussu 
regis is quite simple. “Why should James II., whose credit required 
the concealment of such acts, have allowed that to be written which 
endangered their success? The answer is, cynicism—haughty in- 
difference. Ah! do you believe that effrontery is confined to 
abandoned women? State reasons are equally abandoned. £¢ se 
cupit ante videri. 

Queen Anne, in one particular unfeminine, seeing that she could 
keep a secret, demanded in this grave affair a confidential report 
from the Lord Chancellor of the kind specified as “report for the 
royal ear.” Reports of this kind have been common in all monarchies. 
At Vienna there was “a counsellor of the ear”—an aulic dignitary. 
It was an ancient Carlovingian office—the auricularius of the old 
palatine deeds. He who whispers to the emperor. 

William, Baron Cowper, Chancellor of England, whom the Queen 
believed in because he was short-sighted like herself—even more 
so—had committed to writing a memorandum commencing thus:— 
“Two birds were subject to Solomon, a lapwing, the Hudbud, who 
could speak all languages, and an eagle, the Simourganka, who 
covered with the shadow of his wings a troop of twenty thousand 
men. Thus, under another form, Providence,” &c. The Lord Chan- 
cellor proved the fact that the heir to a peerage had been carried 
off, mutilated, and then restored. He did not blame James IL, 
who was, after all, the Queen’s father. He went so far as to justify. 
First, there are ancient monarchical maxims. £ senioratu eripimus 
in roturagio cadat. Secondly, the royal right of mutilation exists. 
Chamberlayne writes—Corpora et bona nostrorum subjectorum nostra 
sunt*—as said James I., of glorious and learned memory. The eyes 
of dukes of the blood royal have been plucked out for the good of 
the kingdom. Certain princes, too near to the throne, have been 
conveniently stifled between two mattresses, the verdict found being 
apoplexy. Now, to stifle is more than to mutilate. The King of 
Tunis tore out the eyes of his father, Muley Assem, and his ambas- 
sadors have not been less favourably received by the Emperor. 

Hence the king may order the suppression of a limb like the sup- 
pression of state, &c. It is legal. But one law does not destroy 
another. If a drowned man is cast up by the water, and is not 





* The life and the limbs of subjects depend on the king. Chamberlayne, 
Part 2, chap. iv., p. 76. 
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dead, it is God’s act readjusting that of the king. If the heir be 
found, let the coronet be given back to him. 

Thus was it done for Lord Alla, King of Northumberland, who 

vas also a mountebank. Thus should be done to Gwynplaine, who 
1s also a king, seeing that he is a peer. 

The lowness of the occupation which he has been obliged to fol- 
low, under constraint of superior power, tarnishes not the blazon ; 
witness Abdolmumen, who was a king, and had been a gardener ; 
witness Joseph, who was a saint, and had been a carpenter; witness 
Apollo, who was both a god and a shepherd. 

In short, the learned chancellor concluded by advising the re- 
instatement to all his estates and dignities, of Fermain Lord Clan- 
charlie, miscalled Gwynplaine, on the one condition that he should 
be confronted with the criminal Hardquanonne, and identified by 
the same. And on this point the chancellor, constitutional keeper 
of the royal conscience, based the royal decision. The Lord Chan- 
cellor added in a postscript that if Hardquanonne refused to answer, 
he should be subjected to the eine forte ef dure, to wait for the period 
called the /rodmortell, according to the statute of King Athelstane ; 
which orders the confrontation to take place on the fourth day, which 
is a little inconvenient, for if the prisoner dies the second or the third 
day, the confrontation becomes difficult ; still the law must be exe- 
cuted. The inconvenience of the law makes part and parcel of it. 
In the mind of the Lord Chancellor, the recognition of Gwynplaine 
by Hardquanonne was decisive. 

Anne, well aware of the deformity of Gwynplaine, and not wishing 
to wrong her sister, on whom had been bestowed the estates of 
Clancharlie, graciously decided that the Duchess Josiana should be 
espoused by the new lord,—that is to say, by Gwynplaine. 

The reinstatement of Lord Fermain Clancharlie was, moreover, a 
very simple affair, the heir being legitimate, and in the direct line. 

Barkilphedro managed all. 

The affair, thanks to him, was kept so close, the secret was so her- 
metically sealed, that neither Josiana nor Lord David caught scent of 
the fearful abyss which yawned under ther. It was easy to deceive 
Josiana, entrenched as she was behind a rampart of pride. She was 
self-isolated. As to Lord David, they sent him to sea on the coast 
of Flanders. He was going to lose his peerage, and had not a 
suspicion of it. One circumstance is noteworthy. 

It happened that at six leagues from the anchorage of the naval 
station commanded by Lord David, a captain called Halyburton 
broke through the French fleet. The Earl Pembroke, President of 
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the Council, proposed that this Captain Halyburton should be made 
vice-admiral. Anne struck out Halyburton’s name, and put Lord 
David Dirry-Moir in his place, that he might, when no longer a peer, 
have the satisfaction of being a vice-admiral. 

Anne was well pleased. 

A hideous husband for her sister, and a fine promotion for Lord 
David. Malice and kindness. 

Her majesty was going to enjoy a comedy. Besides, she said to 
herself that she was repairing an abuse of power committed by her 
august father. She was reinstating a member of the peerage. She 
was acting like a great queen ; she was protecting innocence accord- 
ing to the will of God, that Providence in its holy and impenetrable 
ways, &c., &c. It is very sweet to do a just action which is disagree- 
able to those we do not like. 

To know that the future husband of her sister was deformed 
sufficed the queen. In what manner Gwynplaine was deformed, anc 
by what kind of ugliness, Barkilphedro had not communicated to 
the queen, and Anne had not deigned to inquire. She was superbly 
and royally disdainful. Besides, what could it matter? The House 
of Lords could not but be grateful. The Lord Chancellor, its oracle, 
had approved. To restore a peer, is to restore the peerage. Royalty 
on this occasion had shown itself a good and scrupulous guardian of 
the privileges of the peerage. Whatever might be the face of the new 
lord, a face cannot be urged in objection to a right. Anne said 
all this, or something like it, and went straight to her object, an 
object at once grand, womanlike, and regal; namely, to please 
herself. 

Barkilphedro was for a moment ready to renounce, not his desire 
to do evil to Josiana, but his hope of doing it ; not the rage, but the 
effort. But what a degradation to be thus baffled! To keep hate 
henceforth in a case, like a dagger in a museum. What a bitter 
humiliation ! 

Whatever appearance of indifference Barkilphedro wished to pre- 
sent to the world, his stupefaction had equalled his joy. Everything 
he could desire was there to his hand. All seemed as if ready 
prepared. The fragments of the event which was to gratify his hate 
were spread beforehand within his reach. He had nothing to do but 
to pick them up and fit them together—a repair which was an 
amusement to execute. He was the artificer. 

Gwynplaine! He recognised the name. Masca ridens. Like 
every one else, he had been to see the laughing man. He had read 
the written sign nailed up against the Tadcaster Inn, as one reads a 
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play-bill that attracts a crowd. He had noted it. He remem- 
bered it directly in its most minute details; and, in any case, it 
was easy to compare them with the original. This notice, in the 
electrical summons which arose in his memory, appeared before the 
depths of his vision, and placed itself side by side with the parch- 
ment of the shipwrecked crew, as an answer at the side of a question, 
like the key-word by the side of an enigma; and these lines— 
“ Here is to be seen Gwynplaine deserted, at the age of ten years, 
on the 29th of January, 1690, on the sea-shore at Portland ”— 
suddenly took in his eyes the splendour of an apocalypse. He 
had the vision of the light of Mene, Tekel, Upharsin, outside a 
booth. This was the destruction of the edifice which made the 
existence of Josiana. A sudden earthquake. The lost child had 
been recovered. There was a Lord Clancharlie. David Dirry-Moir 
was nobody. Peerage, riches, power, rank—all these left Lord 
David and entered into Gwynplaine. All the castles, parks, forests,. 
town houses, palaces, domains, Josiana included, belonged to Gwyn- 
plaine. And what a climax for Josiana! What was now before 
her? She, illustrious and haughty : he, a player ; she, beautiful and 
precious : he, a monster. Could any one have hoped for this? The-~ 
truth was, that the joy of Barkilphedro had become enthusiastic.. 
The most hateful combinations can be surpassed by the infernal 
munificence of the unforeseen. When reality likes, it works master- 
pieces. 

Barkilphedro found all his dreams nonsense ; facts were finer. 

The change he was about to work would not have seemed less 
desirable had it been detrimental to him. Insects exist so savagely 
disinterested that they sting, knowing that to sting is to die. Barkil- 
phedro was like these vermin. 

But this time he had not the merit of being disinterested. Lord 
David Dirry-Moir owed him nothing, and Lord Fermain Clancharlie 
was about to owe him everything. From being a fro/ég?, Barkilphedro 
was about to become a protecter. Protector of whom? Of a peer of 
England. He would have a lord of his own, and a lord who would 
be his creature. Barkilphedro counted on giving him the first 
impetus. This peer would be the morganatic brother-in-law of the: 
queen. Being so ugly, he would please the queen, in proportion as. 
he displeased Josiana. Advanced by such favour, and assuming grave: 
and modest airs, Barkilphedro might become a somebody. He had 
always been destined for the church. He had a vague longing to be- 
a bishop. 

Meanwhile, he was happy. 
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Oh, what a great success! and what a quantity of useful work had 
chance accomplished for him! 

His vengeance—for he called it his vengeance—had been softly 
brought to him by the waves. He had not waited in ambush in vain. 

He was the rock, the waif was Josiana. Josiana was about to be 
dashed against Barkilphedro ! to the intense ecstasy of the villain. 

The Duchess Josiana quitted London at the same moment that 
the wapentake presented himself at the Tadcaster Inn to carry away 
Gwynplaine, and to take him to the penal dungeon at Southwark. 

When she arrived at Windsor, the Usher of the Black Rod, who 
keeps the door of the presence chamber, informed her that her 
majesty was shut up with the Lord Chancellor, and could not receive 
her till the next day; that, consequently, she was to remain at 
Corleone Lodge, at the orders of her majesty ; and that she would 
receive the queen’s commands direct when her majesty awoke next 
morning. 

Josiana entered her house feeling very spiteful, supped in a bad 
humour, had the spleen, dismissed everyone, her page excepted, then 
dismissed him, and went to bed whilst it was yet daylight. 

On arriving she had learnt that to-morrow, Lerd David Dirry-Moir 
was expected at Windsor, having, whilst at sea, received notice to 
come immediately and receive her majesty’s commands. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*No man could pass suddenly from Siberia into Senegal without losing con- 
sciousness.” —Huméboldt, 


THE swoon of a man, even of one the most firm and energetic, 
under the sudden shock of an unexpectéd stroke of good fortune, is 
nothing wonderful. A man is knocked down by the unforeseen blow, 
like an ox by the poleaxe. Francois Albescola, he who tore from the 
Turkish ports their iron chains, remained, when they made him pope, 
a whole day without consciousness. Now the stride from a cardinal 
to a pope is less than from a mountebank to a peer of England. 

No shock is so violent as a subversion of equilibrium. 

When Gwynplaine came to himself and opened his eyes it was 
night. He was in an arm-chair, in the midst of a large chamber 
lined entirely with purple velvet, walls, ceiling, and floor. The carpet 
was velvet. Near to him, standing upright, with uncovered head, 
was the corpulent man, in his travelling cloak, who had emerged from 
behind a pillar in the cell at Southwark. Gwynplaine was alone in 
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the chamber with this man. From the chair, by extending his arms, 
he could reach two tables, each supporting a girandole of six lighted 
wax candles. On one of these tables there were papers and a casket ; 
on the other a slight refection—a cold fowl, wine, and brandy, served 
on a silver gilt salver. 

Through the glass of a long window, reaching from the ceiling to 
the floor, the clear sky of the April night was seen between a half- 
circle of pillars, around a court enclosed by an entrance formed of 
three gates, one very large, and the other two low. The carriage 
gate, of great size, was in the middle ; on the right, that for eques- 
trians was less; on the left, that for foot passengers was small. 
These doors were closed by iron railings, with gilt points. A 
high piece of sculpture surmounted the central door. The 
columns were probably in white marble, as well as the pavement 
of the court, which gave the effect of snow, and which framed with 
its sheet of flat flags a mosaic, which showed confusedly distinct 
in the shadow. 

This mosaic, no doubt, when seen by daylight, would have dis- 
closed to the sight, with all its emblazonry and all its colours, a gigantic 
coat-of-arms, of the Florentine fashion. Zigzags of balustrades rose 
and fell, indicating steps of terraces. Over the court frowned 
an immense pile of architecture, now shadowy and vague in the 
night-light. Intervals of sky, full of stars, marked clearly the out- 
line of a palace. An enormous roof could be seen, with the gable 
ends vaulted; garret windows, roofed over like visors; chimneys 
like towers; and entablatures covered with motionless gods and 
goddesses. 

Beyond the colonnade there played in the shadow one of those 
fairy fountains which, as they fall from basin to basin, combine the 
beauty of rain with that of the cascade, and as if scattering the 
contents of a jewel box, fling to the wind their diamonds and their 
pearls as though to divert the statues around. Long ranges of 
windows were seen sideways, separated by panoplies in relievo, and 
by busts on small pedestals. On the pinnacles, trophies, and morions 
with plumes cut in stone, alternated with the statues of heathen 
deities. 

In the chamber where Gwynplaine was, at the side opposite 
the window was a fireplace as high as the ceiling, and at 
another, under a dais, one of those old spacious feudal beds that 
were reached by a ladder, and where you might sleep lying across ; 
the joint-stool of the bed was at the side, a range of arm chairs at 
the bottom of the walls, and a range of ordinary chairs, in front of 
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them, completed the furniture. The ceiling was domed. A great 
wood fire in the French fashion blazed in the fireplace; by 
the richness of the flames, variegated with rose-colour and green, a 
judge of such things would have perceived that the wood was ash 
—a great luxury. The room was so large that the girandoles failed 
to illuminate it. Here and there curtains over doors, dropped down 
and swaying, indicated communications with other rooms. The style 
of this room was altogether that of the reign of James I.,—a style 
square and massive, antiquated and magnificent. Like the carpet 
and the lining of the chamber, the dais, the baldaquin, the bed, the 
stool, the curtains, the chimney, the coverings of the table, the sofas, 
the chairs, were all of purple velvet. 

There was no gilding, except on the ceiling. Laid on it, at 
equal distances from the four angles, was an enormous round 
shield of embossed metal, where sparkled in dazzling relief, 
coats of arms; amongst these devices, two blazons, side by side, 
were to be distinguished. ‘The cap of a baron and the coronet of 
a marquis; was this made of brass gilded, or was it of silver? You 
could not tell. It seemed to be of gold. And in the centre of this 
lordly ceiling, like a gloomy and magnificent sky, this gleaming 
scutcheon was as the dark splendour of a sun shining in the night. 

The savage, in whom is embodied the freeman, is nearly as restless 
in a palace as in a prison. This superb chamber was depressing. All 
such magnificence produced fear. Who could be the inhabitant of 
this stately palace. To what colossus does all this grandeur apper- 
tain? Of what lion is this the lair? Gwynplaine, as yet but half 
awake, was heavy at heart. 

“Where am I?” he said. 

The man who stood before him, answered,— 

“You are in your own house, my lord.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


FASCINATION, 


Wuitst Barkilphedro spoke, Gwynplaine, in a crescendo of stupor, 
remembered the past. Memory is a gulf that a word can move to its 
lowest depths. Gwynplaine knew all the words pronounced by 
Barkilphedro. They were written in the last lines of the two placards 
which lined the van where his childhood had been passed, and, by 
the habit of letting his eyes wander over them mechanically, he knew 
them by heart. On reaching, a forsaken orphan, the travelling 
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caravan at Weymouth, he had found the inventory of the inheritance 
which awaited him; and in the morning, when the poor little boy 
awoke, the first thing spelt by his careless and unconscious look was 
this title and its possessions. 

It was a strange circumstance, in addition to all his other surprises, 
that, during fifteen years, rolling from highway to highway, clown of 
a travelling theatre, gaining his bread day by day, picking up 
farthings, and living on crumbs, he had travelled with the inven- 
tory of his fortune placarded over his misery. 

Barkilphedro touched with his forefinger the casket on the table. 

“ My lord, this casket contains two thousand guineas that her 
gracious majesty the queen has sent you for your present wants.” 

Gwynplaine made a movement. 

“‘ That shall be for my Father Ursus,” he said. 

“So be it, my lord,” said Barkilphedro. ‘ Ursus, at the Tadcaster 
Inn. The Usher, who accompanied us hither, and is about to return 
immediately, will carry them to him. Perhaps I may go to London 
myself. In that case, I will take charge of it.” 

‘“*T shall take them myself,” said Gwynplaine. 

Barkilphedro’s smile disappeared, and he said,— 

** Impossible !” 

There is an impressive inflection of voice which, as it were, under- 
lines the words. Barkilphedro’s tone was thus emphasised; he 
paused, so as to put a full stop after the word he had just uttered. 
Then he continued, with that peculiar and respectful tone of a 
servant who feels that he is master,— 

“ My lord, you are twenty-three miles frora London, at Corleone 
Lodge, your court residence, contiguous to the Royal Castle of 
Windsor. You are here unknown to anyone. You have been brought 
hither in a close carriage, which waited for you at the door of the jail 
at Southwark. The servants who have introduced you into this 
palace are ignorant who you are; but they know me, and that is 
sufficient. You may possibly have been brought to this apartment 
by means of a private key in my possession. There are people in 
the house asleep and it is not the proper hour to awaken them. 
Hence we have time for an explanation, which, nevertheless, will be 
short. I have been commissioned by her majesty-———” 

Whilst he spoke, Barkilphedro began to turn over the leaves of 
some bundles of papers which were lying near the casket. 

“ My lord, here is your patent of peerage. This is that of your 
Sicilian marquisate. These are the parchments and title-deeds of 
your eight baronies, with the seals of eleven kings, from Baldret, 
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King of Kent, to James the Sixth of Scotland, and First of England 
and Scotland united. Here are your letters of precedence. Here 
are your rent-rolls, and titles and descriptions of your fiefs, free- 
holds, dependencies, lands, and domains. That which you see 
above your head in the emblazonment on the ceiling are your two 
coronets: the circlet with pearls for the baron, and the circle with 
strawberry leaves for the marquis. 

“ Here, in the wardrobe, is your peer’s robe of red velvet, bor- 
dered with ermine. ‘To-day, only a few hours since, the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Deputy Earl Marshal of England, informed of the 
result of your confrontation with the Comprachico Hardquanonne, 
have taken her majesty’s commands. Her majesty has signed them, 
according to her royal will, which is the same as the law. All the 
formalities are complied with. To-morrow, and no later than to- 
morrow, you will take your seat in the House of Lords, where they 
have some days deliberated on a bill, presented by the Crown, having 
for its object the augmentation by a hundred thousand pounds sterling 
yearly of the annual allowance to the Duke of Cumberland, husband 
of the queen. You will be able to take part in the debate.” 

Barkilphedro paused, breathed slowly, and resumed. 

“ However, nothing is yet settled. A man cannot be made.a peer 
of England without his own consent. All can be annulled and dis- 
appear, unless you acquiesce. An event nipped in the bud ere 
it ripens often occurs in state policy. My lord, up to this time 
silence has been preserved on what has occurred. The House 
of Lords will not be informed of the facts till to-morrow. Secrecy 
has been preserved on the whole business for reasons of state, which 
are of importance so considerable, that the influential persons who 
alone are at this moment cognisant of your existence and of your rights 
will forget them immediately should reasons of state command their 
being forgotten. That which is in darkness may remain in dark- 
ness. It is easy to wipe you out; the more so as you have a 
brother, the natural son of your father and of a woman who after- 
wards, during the exile of your father, became mistress to the king, 
Charles II., which accounts for your brother's high position at 
court ; for it is to this brother, all bastard as he is, that your peer- 
age would revert. Do you wish this? I cannot think so. Well, 
all depends on you. The queen must be obeyed. You will not 
quit the house till to-morrow in a royal carriage, and to go to the 
House of Lords. My lord, will you be a peer of England, yes or 
no? The queen has designs for you. She destines you for an 
alliance almost royal. Fermain Lord Clancharlie, this is the decisive 
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moment. Destiny never opens one door without shutting another. 
After a certain step in advance, to step back is impossible. Whoso 
enters into transfiguration, leaves behind him evanescence. My lord, 
Gwynplaine is dead. Do you understand ?”. 

Gwynplaine trembled from head to foot. 

Then he recovered himself. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

Barkilphedro, smiling, bowed, placed the casket under his cloak, 
and went out. 


CHAPTER V. 
WE THINK WE REMEMBER ; WE FORGET. 


GwynPLAINE, left by himself, began to walk with long strides. A 
bubbling precedes an explosion. 

Notwithstanding this agitation, in this impossibility of keeping still, 
he meditated. His mind liquefied as it boiled. He began to recall 
things to his memory. It is surprising how we find we have heard 
so well that to which we have scarcely listened. The declaration of 
the shipwrecked men, read by the sheriff in the Southwark cell, came 
back to him clearly and intelligibly. He recalled each word, he 
saw in idea all his infancy. 

Suddenly he stopped, his hands behind his back, looking up to the 
ceiling—the sky—no matter what—whatever was above him. 

“ Retribution!” he said. 

He felt like one whose head rises out of the water. It seemed to 
him that he saw all—the past, the future, the present—in the accession 
of a sudden flash of light. 

*“ Ah!” he cried, for there are cries in the depths of thought. 
“ Ah! thus it was! Iwas alord All is discovered. Ah! They 
stole, betrayed, destroyed, abandoned, disinherited, murdered me ! 
The corpse of my destiny floated fifteen years on the sea ; all at once 
it touched the earth, and it started up, erect and living. I am re- 
born. Iam born. I felt under my rags that the breast there palpi- 
tating was not that of a wretch ; and when I looked on crowds of 
men, I felt that they were the flocks, and that I was not the dog, but 
the shepherd! Shepherds of the people, leaders of men, guides and 
masters, such were my fathers ; and what they were I am! Iam a 
gentleman, and I have a sword ; I am a baron, and I have a casque ; 
I am a marquis, and I have a plume; I am a peer, and I have a 
coronet. Lo! they deprived me of all this. I dwelt in light, they 
flung me into darkness. Those who proscribed the father, sold the 
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son. When my father was dead, they took from beneath his head 
the stone of exile which he had placed for his pillow, and, tying it to 
my neck, they flung me into a sewer. Oh-! those scoundrels who 
tortured my infancy! Yes, they rise and move in the depths of my 
memory. Yes; I see them again. I was that morsel of flesh pecked 
to pieces on a tomb by a flight of crows. I bled and cried under all 
those horrible shadows. Lo! it was there that they precipitated 

* me, under the crush of those who come and go, under the trampling 
feet of men, under the undermost of the human race, lower than 
the serf, baser than the serving man, lower than the felon, lower than 
the slave, at the spot when Chaos becomes a sewer, in which I 
was engulfed. It is from thence that I come; it is from this that 
I rise; it is from this that I am resuscitated. And, behold me. 
Retribution ! ” 

He sat down, he arose, clasped his head with his hands, began to 
pace the room again, and this tempestuous monologue continued 
within him. 

“ Where am I ?—on the summit? Where is it that I have just 
alighted ?—on the highest peak? . This pinnacle, this grandeur, this 
dome of the world, this great power, is my home. This temple is in 
air. I am one of the gods. I live in inaccessible heights. This supre- 
macy, which I looked up to from below, and from whence emanated 
such rays of glory that I shut my eyes; this ineffaceable peerage ; 
this impregnable fortress of the fortunate, Ienter. Iaminit. Iam 
of it. Ah, what a decisive turn of the wheel! I was below, I am 
on high—on high for ever! Behold me, a lord! I shall have a 
scarlet robe. I shall have an earl’s coronet on my head. I shall assist 
at the coronation of kings. They will take the oath from my hands. 
I shall judge princes and ministers. I shall exist. From the depths 
into which I was thrown, I have rebounded to the zenith. I have 
palaces in town and country ; houses, gardens, chases, forests, car- 
riages, millions. I will give fétes. I will make laws. I shall have 
the choice of joys and pleasures. And the vagabond Gwynplaine, 
who had not the right to gather a flower in the grass, may pluck the 
stars from heaven !” 

Melancholy overshadowing of a soul's brightness! Thus it was 
that in Gwynplaine, who had been a hero and had not ceased to be 
one, moral greatness gave way to material splendour. A lamentable 
transition! Virtue broken down by a troop of passing demons. A 
surprise made on the weak side of man’s fortress. All the inferior 
circumstances called by men superior, ambition, the purblind desires 
of instinct, passions, covetousness, driven far from Gwynplaine by 
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the wholesome restraints of misfortune, took tumultuous possession 
of his generous heart. And from what had this arisen? From the 
discovery of a parchment in a waif drifted by the sea. Conscience 
may be violated by a chance attack. 

Gwynplaine drank in great draughts of pride, and it dulled his soul. 
Such is the poison of this fatal wine. 

Giddiness invaded him. He more than consented to its approach. 
He welcomed it. This was the effect of previous and long-continued 
thirst. Are we an accomplice of the cup which deprives us of reason ? 
He had always vaguely desired this. His eyes had always turned 
towards the great. To watch is to wish. The eaglet is not born in 
the eyrie for nothing. 

In Gwynplaine’s brain was the giddy whirlwind of a crowd of new 
circumstances ; all the light and shade of a metamorphosis ; inexpres- 
sibly strange confrontations ; the shock of the past against the future. 
Two Gwynplaines, himself doubled ; in the past an infant in rags, 
crawling through night—wandering, shivering, hungry, provoking 
laughter ; in the future, a brilliant nobleman—luxurious, proud, 
dazzling all London. 

In idea he threw away one, and amalgamated himself in the other. 
He cast the slough of the mountebank, and became a peer. Change 
of skin is sometimes a change of soul. At some moment the past 
seemed like a dream. It was complex, bad and good He thought 
of his father. It was a poignant anguish never to have known his 
father. He tried to picture him to himself. He thought of his 
brother, of whom he had just heard. Then he had a family! He, 
Gwynplaine! He lost himself in fantastic dreams. He saw visions 
of magnificence ; unknown forms of solemn grandeur moved in mist 
before him. He heard a flourish of trumpets. 

“ And then,” he said, ‘I shall be eloquent.” 

He pictured to himself a splendid entrance into the House of 
Lords. He should arrive full to the brim with new facts and ideas. 
What could he not tell them? What subjects he had accumulated ! 
What an advantage to be in the midst of them, a man who had seen, 
touched, undergone, and suffered ; who could cry aloud to them, “I 
have been near to all, from which you are so far removed.” He 
would hurl reality in the face of those patricians, crammed with 
illusions. They should tremble, for it would be true. They would 
applaud, for it would be grand. He would arise amongst these 
powerful men, more powerful than they. 

“I shall appear as a torch-bearer, to show them truth ; and as a 
sword-bearer, to show them justice !” 
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What a triumph ! 

And, building up these fantasies in his mind, clear and confused at 
the same time, he had accessions of delirium,—sinking on the first 
seat he came to; sometimes drowsy, sometimes starting up. He 
’ came and went, looked at the ceiling, examined the coronets, studied 
vaguely the hieroglyphics of the emblazonment, felt the velvet of 
the walls, moved the chairs, turned over the parchments, read the 
names, spelt out the titles, Buxton, Homble Grundraith, Hunkerville, 
Clancharlie ; compared the wax, the seal, felt the twist of silk 
appended to the royal privy seal, approached the window, listened to 
the splash of the fountain, contemplated the statues, counted, with 
the patience of a somnambulist, the columns of marble, and said,— 

“Tt is real.” 

Then he touched his satin clothes, and asked himself,— 

“TIsitI? Yes.” 

He was torn by an inward tempest. 

In this whirlwind, did he feel faintness and fatigue? Did he 
drink, eat, sleep? If he did so, it was without knowing it. 

In certain violent situations instinct satisfies itself, according to its 
requirements, without consciousness. Besides, his thoughts were less 
thoughts than mists. At the moment that the black flame of an 
eruption disgorges itself from depths full of boiling lava, has the 
crater any consciousness of the flocks which crop the peaceful grass 
at the foot of the mountain ? 

The hours passed. 

The dawn appeared, and brought the day. A bright ray pene- 
trated the chamber, which at the same instant entered the soul of 
Gwynplaine. 

And the Light said “ Dea!” 
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PART II—BOOK THE SIXTH. 
Arsus unver his Different Aspects. 





CHAPTER I. 
WHAT THE MISANTHROPE SAID. 


AFTER Ursus had seen Gwynplaine thrust within the door of 
the Southwark Jail he remained, haggard, in the corner from which 
he was watching. For a long time his ears were haunted by that 
grinding of bolts and bars, which resembled a howl of joy that one 
wretch more should be enclosed within them. 

He waited. For what? He watched. For what? Such in- 
exorable doors, once shut, do not open again immediately. 

He scrutinised by turns those two black walls, sometimes the high 
one, sometimes the low ; sometimes the door near which the ladder to 
the gibbet stood, then that surmounted by a death’s head. It seemed 
as if he were caught in a vice, composed of a prison and a cemetery. 

This shunned and unpopular street was so deserted that Ursus was 
unobserved. 

At length he left the arch under which he had taken shelter, a kind 
of chance sentry-box, where he had acted the watchman, and departed 
with slow steps. The day was declining, for his sentinel duty had 
been long. From time to time he turned his head and looked at the 
frightful wicket through which Gwynplaine had disappeared. His 
eyes were glassy and dull. He reached the end of the alley, entered 
another, then another, retracing almost unconsciously the road which 
he had taken some hours before. At intervals he turned, as if he 
could still see the door of the prison, though he was not in the 
street in which the jail was situated. 

Little by little he approached Tarrinzeau Field. The lanes in the 
neighbourhood of the fair-ground were deserted pathways between 
enclosed gardens. He walked along, with bent head, by the 
hedges and ditches. All at once he halted, and drawing himself up, 
exclaimed, “So much the better !” 

At the same time he struck his fist twice on his head and twice on 
his thigh, thus proving himself to be a sensible fellow, who saw 
things in their right light ; and then he began to growl minten yet 
now and then raising his voice. 

VoL, IV., N. S. 1870, 11 
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“Tt is all right! Ah, the scoundrel! the thief! the vagabond ! 
the worthless fellow! the seditious scamp! It is his designs on the 
government which have sent him there. 

“He isa rebel. I was harbouring a rebel. I am free of him, and 
lucky for me ; he was compromising us. Thrust into prison! Oh, 
so much the better! What excellent laws! Ah, ungrateful boy ! 
I who brought him up! To give oneself all this trouble for this! 
Why should he want to speak and to reason? He mixed himself 
up in politics. The ass! In handling the pence he babbled 
about the taxes, about the poor, about the people, about what was no 
business of his. He permitted himself to make reflections on the 
pence. He commented wickedly and maliciously on the copper 
money of the kingdom. He insulted the farthings of her Majesty. 
A farthing! Why, ’tis the same as the queen. A sacred effigy! 
Devil take it! a sacred effigy! Have we a queen, yes or no? 
Then respect her verdigris! Everything depends on the govern- 
ment: one must know that. I have experience, I have. I know 
some things. 

“ And now I am free of him. When the wapentake came I was 
at first a fool; one always doubts one’s own good luck. I be- 
lieved that I did not see what I did see ; that it was impossible, that 
it was a nightmare, that a day-dream was playing me a trick. 

“But no! There was nothing truer. It is all clear. Gwyn- 
plaine is really in prison. It is a stroke of Providence. Praise 
be to it! It is this monster who, with the row he made, has 
drawn attention to my establishment, and has denounced my poor 
wolf. Be off, Gwynplaine ; and, behold, I am rid of both. Two 
birds killed with one stone. Because Dea will die, when she can 
no longer see Gwynplaine. For she sees him, the idiot! She will 
have no object in life. She will say, ‘What can I do in the world ?’ 
Goodbye! To the devil with both of them! I always detested 
the creatures! Die, Dea! Oh, I am quite comfortable!” 


CHAPTER II, 


WHAT HE DID. 


HE returned to the Tadcaster Inn. 

It struck half-past six. It was a little before twilight. 

Master Nicless stood on his door-step. 

He had not succeeded, since the morning, in extinguishing the 
terror which still showed on his scared face. 
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He perceived Ursus from afar. 

“ Well!” he cried. 

“Well! what?” 

“Is Gwynplaine coming back? It is full time: The public will 
soon be coming. Shall we have the performance of ‘ The Grinning 
Man’ this evening ?” 

“T am the grinning man,” said Ursus. 

And he looked at the tavern-keeper with a loud chuckle. 

Then he went up to the first floor, opened the window next to the 
sign of the inn, leant over towards the placard about Gwynplaine, 
the grinning man, and the bill of “‘ Chaos Vanquished ;” unnailed 
one, tore off the other, put both under his arm, and descended. 

Master Nicless followed him with his eyes. 

“Why did you unhook that?” 

Ursus burst into a second fit of laughter. 

“Why do you laugh ?” said the tavern-keeper. 

**T re-enter private life.” 

Master Nicless understood, and gave an order to his lieutenant, 
the boy Govicum, to announce to every one who came that there 
would be no representation that evening. He took away from the 
door the box made out of a cask, where they received the money, 
and rolled it into a corner of the lower sitting-room. 

A moment after, Ursus entered the Green Box. 

He put the two signs away in a corner, and entered what he called 
the woman’s wing. 

Dea slept. ip 

She was on her bed, dressed as usual, excepting that the body of 
her gown was loosened, as if she was taking a siesta. 

Near to her Vinos and Fibi were sitting—one on a stool, the 
other on the ground—musing. Notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour, they had not dressed themselves in their gauze of goddesses, 
which was a sign of deep discouragement. They had remained 
packed up in their drugget petticoats, and their dress of coarse cloth. 

Ursus looked at Dea. 

“She is rehearsing for a longer sleep,” murmured he. 

Then, addressing Fibi and Vinos,— 

* You know all, you two. The music is over. You may put your 
trumpets into the drawer. You did well not to equip yourselves 
as deities. You look ugly enough as you are, but it was quite right. 
Keep on your petticoats—no performance to-night, nor to-morrow, 
nor the day after to-morrow. No Gwynplaine. Gwynplaine is clean 


gone.” 
T12 
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Then he looked again at Dea. 

“ What a blow to her this will be! It will be like blowing out a 
candle.” 

He inflated his cheeks. 

“Puff ! nothing more.” 

Then, with a little dry laugh, 

“‘ Losing Gwynplaine, she loses all. It would be just as if I lost 
Homo. It will be worse. She will feel more lonely than would any- 
one else. The blind wade through more sorrow than we do.” 

He looked out of the window at the end of the room. 

“ How the days lengthen! It is not too dark to see at seven 
o'clock. Nevertheless, we will light up.” 

He struck the steel and lighted the lamp, which hung from the 
ceiling of the Green Box. j 

Then he leaned over Dea. 

“She will catch cold; you have unlaced her jacket too much. 
There is a proverb, 

*Though April skies be bright, 
Keep all your wrappers tight.’ ” 


Seeing a pin shining on the floor, he picked it up, and pricked him- 


self in the arm. Then he paced the Green Box, gesticulating. 

“T am in full possession of my faculties. I am lucid, quite lucid. 
I consider this occurrence as quite proper, and I approve of what has 
happened. When she awakes I will explain everything to her clearly. 
The catastrophe will not be long in coming. No more Gwynplaine. 
Good night, Dea. How well it is all arranged! Gwynplaine in prison, 
Dea in the cemetery, they will be v7s-d-2is / A dance of death! Two 
destinies going off the stage at once. Pack up the costumes. Fasten 
the valise. For valise read coffin. It was just what was best for 
these creatures. Dea without eyes, Gwynplaine without a face. On 
high the Almighty will restore sight to Dea and beauty to Gwynplaine. 

“ Death puts things to rights. All will be well. Fibi, Vinos, hang 
up your tambourines on the nail. Your talents for noise will go to 
rust ; my beauties, no more playing, no more trumpeting. ‘Chaos 
Vanquished’ is vanquished. ‘The Grinning Man’is done for. 
* Taratantara’ is dead. Dea sleeps on. She does well. In her place 
I would never awake again. Oh! she will soon fall asleep again. A 
skylark like that takes very little killing. This comes of meddling 
with politics. What alesson! Governmentsare right. Gwynplaine 
to the sheriff. Dea to the grave-digger. Parallel cases! Instructive 
symmetry! I hope the tavern-keeper has barred the door. We are 
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going to die this evening quietly at home, between ourselves—not I, 
nor Homo, but Dea. 

_ “ As for me, I shall continue to roll the caravan. I belong to the 
meanderings of vagabond life. I shall dismiss those two women. I 
shall not keep even one of them. I have a tendency to become an 
old scoundrel. A maid-servant in the house of a libertine is like a loaf 
of bread on the shelf. I decline the temptation. It is not becoming 
at my age. TZurpe senilis amor. Iwill follow my way alone with 
Homo. How astonished Homo will be! Where is Gwynplaine? 
Where is Dea? Old comrade, once more we two are together. 
Plague take it! I’m delighted. Their bucolics were. an encumbrance. 
Ah! that scamp Gwynplaine, who returns no more. He has left us 
stuck here. I say All right. And now ’tis Dea’s turn. That. won’t 
be long. I like things to be done with. I would not snap my 
fingers to stop her dying—her dying! I tell you! Ah, she 
awakes !” 

Dea opened her eyelids ; many blind persons shut them when they 
sleep. Her sweet unwitting face wore all its usual radiance. 

“She smiles,” murmured Ursus, “and I laugh. That is as it 
should be.” 

Dea called,— 

“ Fibi! Vinos! It must be the time for the performance. I think 
I have been asleep a long time. Come and dress me.” 

Neither Fibi nor Vinos moved. 

Meanwhile, the ineffable blind look in the anon of Dea met the 
eyes of Ursus. He started. 

“Well!” he cried ; “what are you about? Vinos! Fibi! Do you 
not hear your mistress? Are you deaf? Quick ! the play is going to 
begin.” 

The two women looked at Ursus in stupefaction. 

Ursus shouted,— 

“‘ What a crowd there is! We shall have a crammed performance.” 

In the mean time Vinos played the tambourine. Ursus went on,— 

“Dea is dressed. Now we may begin. I am sorry they let in so 
many spectators. How thickly packed they are! Look, Gwyn- 
plaine, what a mad mob it is. I will bet that to-day we shall take 
more money than we have ever done yet. Come, gipsies, play up, 
both of you. Come here. Fibi, seize your clarion. Good. Vinos, 
drum on your tambourine. Fling it up and catch it again. Fibi, 
put yourself into a favourite attitude. Young ladies, you are too 
much dressed. Take off those jackets. Replace stuff by gauze. 
The public like to see the female form exposed. Let the moralists 
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thunder. A little indecency. Devil take it! What of that? Look 
voluptuous, and rush into wild melodies. Snort, blow, whistle, 
flourish, play the tambourine. What a quantity of people, my poor 
Gwynplaine !” 

He interrupted himself. 

“ Gwynplaine, help me. Let down the platform.” He spread out 
his pocket-handkerchief. “ But first let me roar in my rag,” and he 
blew his nose violently, as a ventriloquist ought. His handkerchief 
replaced in his pocket, he drew the pegs out of the pulleys, which 
creaked as usual as the platform was let down. 

“Gwynplaine, do not draw the curtain until the performance 
begins. We are not alone. You two come on in front. Music, 
ladies! tum, tum, tum. A pretty audience we have! the dregs of the 
people. Good heavens!” 

The two gipsies, stupidly obedient, placed themselves in their 
usual corners of the platform. Then Ursus became wonderful. It 
was no longer a man, but a crowd. Obliged to make abundance 
out of emptiness, he called to aid his prodigious powers of ventrilo- 
quism. The whole orchestra of human and animal voices which was 
within him, he called into tumult at once. 

He was legion. Any one with his eyes shut would have imagined 
that he was in a public’place on some day of rejoicing, or in some 
sudden popular riot. A whirlwind of clamour proceeded from Ursus ; 
he sang, he shouted, he talked, he coughed, he spat, he sneezed, took 
snuff, talked and responded, put questions and gave answers, all at 
once. The half uttered syllables ran one into another. In the court, 
untenanted by a single spectator, were heard men, women, and 
children. It was a clear confusion of tumult. Strange discords 
wound, vapour-like, through the confusion. The chirping of birds, 
the swearing of cats, the wailings of sucking children. They could 
distinguish the indistinct tones of drunken men. The growling of 
dogs under the feet of people who stamped on them. The cries 
came from far and near, from top to bottom, from the upper boxes 
to the pit. 

Govicum, delighted in provoking this noise, exerted himself almost 
as much as Ursus. It amused him, and, moreover, it earned him 
pence. 

Homo was pensive. 

In the midst of the tumult Ursus now and then uttered such words 
as these :—“ Just as usual, Gwynplaine. There is a cabal against us. 
Our rivals undermine our success. Tumult is the seasoning of 
triumph, Besides, there are too many people. They are uncomfort- 
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able. The angles of their neighbours’ elbows do not dispose them 
to be good-natured. I hope the benches will not give way. We shall 
be the victims to an incensed population. Ah! if our friend Tom- 
Jim-Jack were here! but he never comes now. Look at those heads 
rising one above another. Those who are forced to stand don’t 
look very well pleased, though the great Galen pronounced it to be 
strengthening. We will shorten the entertainment, as only ‘Chaos 
Vanquished’ was announced in the playbill, we will not play ‘ Ursus 
Rursus.’ There will be something gained in that. What an uproar! 
O blind turbulence of the masses. They will do us some damage. 
However, they can’t go on like this. We should not be able to 
play. No one can catch a word of the piece. I am going to address. 
them. Gwynplaine, draw the curtain a little aside.—Gentlemen.” 
Here Ursus addressed himself with a shrill and feeble voice,— 

* Down with that old fool!” 

Then he answered in his own voice,— _— 

**It seems that the mob insult me. Cicero is right ; p/ebs fex urbis. 
Never mind, we will admonish the mob, though I shall have much 
trouble in making myself heard. I will speak, notwithstanding. Man, 
do your duty. Gwynplaine, look at that bitter scold grinding her teeth 
down there.” 

Ursus made a pause, which he filled by gnashing his teeth, Homo, 
provoked, added a second, and Govicum a third. ~ 

Ursus went on: 

“My lords and gentlemen, I see that my address has unluckily 
displeased you. I take leave of your hisses for a moment. I shall 
put on my head, and the performance is going to begin.” 

The rings of the curtain were heard being drawn over the rod. 
The tambourines of the gipsies stopped. Ursus took down his in- 
strument, executed his prelude, and said, in a low tone: “Alas! 
Gwynplaine, how mysterious this is,” then he flung himself down 
with the wolf. 

When he had taken down his instrument, he had also taken from 
the nail a rough wig which he had, and which he had thrown on the 
stage in a corner within his reach. The representation of *‘ Chaos 
Vanquished ” took place as usual, minus only the effect of the blue 
light, and the brilliancy of the fairies. The wolf played his best. 
At the proper moment Dea made her appearance, and, with that 
voice so tremulous and heavenly, invoked Gwynplaine. She ex- 
tended her arms, feeling for that head. 

Ursus rushed at the wig, ruffled it, put it on, advanced softly, and 
holding his breath, his head bristled thus under the hand of Dea. 
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Then calling all his art to his aid, and copying Gwynplaine’s 
voice, he sang with ineffable love the response of the monster to 
the call of the spirit. The imitation was so perfect that again the 
gipsies sought Gwynplaine with their eyes, frightened at hearing 
without seeing him. 

Govicum, filled with astonishment, stamped, applauded, clapped 
his hands, producing an Olympian tumult, and himself laughed as if 
he had been a chorus of gods. This boy, it must be confessed, 
developed a rare talent for acting an audience. 

Fibi and Vinos, being automatons, of which Ursus pulled the 
strings, made their habitual rattle of their instruments, composed 
of copper and ass’s skin, which marked the end of the representa- 
tion and the departure of the people. 

Ursus arose, covered with sweat. He said, in a low voice, to 
Homo, “ You see it was necessary to gain time. I think we have 
succeeded. I have not acquitted myself badly. I, who have as 
much reason as any one to go distracted. Gwynplaine may return 
here to-morrow. It is useless to kill Dea directly. I can explain 
matters to you.” 

He took off his wig and wiped his forehead. 

*T am a ventriloquist of genius,” murmured he. ‘“ What talent I 
displayed! I have equalled Brabant, the engastrimist of Francis I, 
of France. Dea is convinced that Gwynplaine is here.” 

“ Ursus,” said Dea, “‘ where is Gwynplaine ?” 

Ursus started, and turned. Dea was still standing at the back 
of the stage, alone under the lamp which hung from the ceiling.. 
She was pale, with the pallor of a ghost. 

She added, with an ineffable expression of despair,— 

“T know. He has left us. He is gone. I always knew he had 
wings.” 

And raising her sightless eyes on high, she added : 

“When shall I follow?” 


CHAPTER III. 
MCENIBUS SURDIS CAMPANA MUTA. 


Ursus smoothed the felt of the hat, touched the cloth of the 
cloak, the serge of the coat, the leather of the esclavine, and not 
being able longer to doubt whose garments they were, with a gesture 
at once brief and imperative, and without saying a word, he pointed 
to the door of the inn. 
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Master Nicless opened it. 

Ursus rushed out of the tavern. 

Master Nicless following him with his eyes, saw Ursus run as fast 
as his old legs would allow, in the direction taken that morning by 
the wapentake who carried off Gwynplaine. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, Ursus, out of breath, sondtind 
the little street in which stood the private gate of the Southwark 
Jail, which he had already watched so many hours. This alley was 
lonely enough at all hours, but if dreary during the day, it was por- 
tentous in the night. No one ventured through it after a certain 
hour. It seemed as though people feared that the walls should close 
in, and that if the prison or the cemetery took a fancy to embrace, 
they should be crushed in their clasp. These were the effects of 
darkness. The pollard willows of the ruelle Vauvert, in Paris, were 
thus ill-famed. It was said that during the night these stumps of 
trees changed into great hands, and caught hold of the passers-by. 

By instinct the Southwark folks shunned, as we have said, this 
alley between a prison and a churchyard. Formerly it had been 
barricaded during the night by an iron chain. Very uselessly ; be- 
cause the strongest chain which guarded the street was the terror it 
inspired. 

Ursus entered it resolutely. 

What intention possessed him? None. 

He came into this alley to seek intelligence. 

Was he about to knock at the door of the jail? Certainly not. 
Such an expedient, at once fearful and vain, had no place in his 
brain. To attempt to introduce himself to demand an explanation ! 
What folly! Prisons open not to those who wish to enter, any more 
than to those who desire to get out. 

Their hinges turn not except by law. Ursus knew this. Why, 
then, did he come there? To see. To see what? Nothing. 
Who can tell? 

Even to be opposite the door through which Gwynplaine had dis- 
appeared—that was something. 

Sometimes the blackest and most rugged of walls whispers, and 
some light escapes through a cranny. A vague glimmering is per- 
ceived occasionally through solid and sombre piles of building. Even 
to examine the envelope of a fact is to some purpose. The instinct 
of all is never to leave between the fact which interests us and our- 
selves more than the thinnest possible cover. It was for this reason 
that Ursus returned to the alley in which was the lower entrance to 
the prison. 
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At the moment he entered it he heard one stroke of the clock, 
then a second. 

“ Hold,” thought he ; “ can it be midnight already?” 

Mechanically he set himself to count. 

“Three, four, five.” 

He mused. ; 

“‘ At what long intervals this clock strikes !—how slowly! Six, 
seven |” 

Then he remarked,— 

“What a melancholy sound! Eight, nine! Ah! nothing can be 
more natural; it’s dull work for the clock living ina prison. Ten! 
Besides, there is the cemetery. This clock sounds the hour to the 
living, and eternity to the dead. Eleven! Alas! to strike the hour 
to him who is not free, is also to chronicle an eternity! Twelve! 

“It is not the striking of a clock: it is the bell Muta. No won- 
der I said, How long it is in striking midnight. This clock does 
not strike: it tolls. What fearful thing is about to take place ?” 

Formerly all prisons, as all monasteries, had a bell called Muta, 
reserved for melancholy occasions. La Muta (the mute) was a 
bell which struck very low, as if doing its best not to be heard. 

Ursus had reached the corner so convenient for his watch whence 
he had been able during a great part of the day to keep his eye on 
the prison. 

The strokes followed each other at lugubrious intervals. 

A knell makes an ugly punctuation in space. It breaks the pre- 
occupation of the mind into funereal paragraphs. A knell, like a 
man’s death-rattle, notifies an agony. If in the houses about the 
neighbourhood where a knell is tolled there are reveries straying in 
doubt, its sound cuts them into rigid fragments. A vague reverie is 
asort of refuge. Some indefinable diffuseness in anguish allows now 
and then a ray of hope to pierce through it. A knell is precise and 
desolating. It concentrates this diffusion of thought, and into the 
trouble, where anxiety seeks to remain in suspense, it hurls the mind 
down headlong. A knell speaks to each one in the sense of his 
own grief or his own trouble. Tragic bell! your voice sounds 
warning to all alike. 

All at once, in that very spot which appeared like a dark hole, a 
redness showed. The redness grew larger, and became a light. 

There was no uncertainty about it. It soon took a form and 
angles. The door of the jail had just turned on its hinges. This 
glow painted the arch and the jambs of the door. It was a yawning 
rather than an opening. A prison does not open; it yawns—per- 
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haps from ennui. Through the gate passed a man with a torch in 
his hand. 

The death-bell rang on. Ursus felt his attention fascinated by 
two objects. He watched,—his ear the knell, his eye the torch. 
Behind the first man the gate, which had been ajar, enlarged the 
opening suddenly, and allowed egress to two other men; then toa 
fourth, This fourth was the wapentake, clearly visible by the light 
of the torch. In his grasp was his iron staff. 

Following the wapentake, filed and opened out below the gateway 
in order, two by two, with the rigidity of a series of walking posts, 
some silent men. 

This nocturnal procession stepped through the lower door coupled 
in file, like a procession of penitents, without any solution of con- 
tinuity, with a funereal care to make no noise, gravely—almost 
gently ; a serpent issuing from its hole uses similar precautions. 

The torch threw out their profiles and their attitudes in relief. 
Fierce looks, sullen attitudes. 

Ursus recognised the faces of the police who had that morning 
carried off Gwynplaine. 

There was no doubt about it. They were the same. They were 
re-appearing. 

Evidently Gwynplaine would also re-appear. They had carried 
him to that place. They would bring him back. 

It was all quite clear. 

Ursus’s eyes were strained to the utmost. Would they set sit su 
plaine at liberty ? 

The files of police flowed through the -_ arch very slowly, 
and, as it were, drop by drop. The toll of the bell was uninter- 
rupted, and seemed to mark their steps. On leaving the prison, the 
procession turned their backs on Ursus, and went to the right, into 
the bend of the street opposite to that in which he was posted. 

A second torch shone under the gateway, announcing the end of 
the procession. 

Ursus would now see what they brought with them. The 
prisoner. The man. 

Ursus would soon, he thought, see Gwynplaine. 

That which they carried appeared. 

It was a bier. 

Four men carried a bier, covered with black cloth. 

Behind them came a man, with a shovel on his shoulder. 

A third lighted torch, held by a man reading in a book, probably 
the chaplain, closed the procession. 
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The bier followed the ranks of the police, who had turned to the 
right. 

Just at that moment the head of the procession stopped. 

Ursus heard the grating of a key. 

Opposite the prison, in the low wall which ran along the other 
side of the street, another opening was illuminated by a torch which 
passed beneath it. 

This gate, over which a death’s head was visible, was that of the 
cemetery. 

The wapentake passed through it, then the men, then the second 
torch. The procession decreased therein, like a reptile entering his 
retreat. 

The files of police penetrated into that other darkness which 
was beyond the gate, then the bier, then the man with the spade, 
then the chaplain with his torch and his book, and the door was 
closed. 

There was nothing left but a haze of light above the wall. 

A muttering was heard. Then some dull sounds. Without doubt 
it was the chaplain and the grave-digger. The one throwing on the 
coffin some verses of Scripture, the other some clods of earth. 

The muttering ceased ; the heavy sounds ceased. A moyement 
was made. The torches shone. ‘The wapentake re-appeared, hold- 
ing high his weapon, under the re-opened gate of the cemetery ; the 
chaplain with his book, the gravedigger with his spade. The cortége 
re-appeared without the coffin. 

The files of men crossed over in the same order, with the same 
taciturnity, and in the opposite direction. The gate of the ceme- 
tery closed. That of the prison opened. Its sepulchral archi- 
tecture stood out against the light. The obscurity of the corridor 
became vaguely visible. The solid and deep night of the jail was 
revealed to sight ; then the whole vision disappeared in depths of 
shadow. 

The knell ceased. All was locked by silence. A sinister incar- 
ceration of shadows. 

Of the vanished vision nothing remained but this. 

A passage of spectres, who had disappeared. 

The logical arrangement of surmises builds up something which at 
least resembles evidence. To the arrest of Gwynplaine, to the secret 
mode of his capture, to the return of his garments by the police 
officer, to this death bell of the prison to which he had been con- 
ducted, was now added, or rather adjusted,—portentous circum- 
stance—a coffin carried to the grave. 
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' “He is dead!” cried Ursus. 
He sank down upon a stone. 
“Dead! They have killed him! Gwynplaine! My child! My 


son 
And he burst into passionate sobs. 


CHAPTER IV. 


STATE POLICY DEALS RETAIL AS WELL AS WHOLESALE, 


Ursus, alas! had boasted that he had never wept. The reservoir 
of tears was full. Such plenitude as is accumulated drop on drop, 
sorrow on sorrow, through a long existence, is not to be poured out 
ina moment. Ursus wept a long time. 

The first tear is a letting out of waters. He wept for Gwynplaine, 
for Dea, for himself, Ursus, for Homo. He wept like a child. He 
wept like an old man. He wept for all at which he had ever before 
laughed. He paid off arrears. Man is never nonsuited when he 
pleads his right to tears. 

The corpse they had just buried was Hardquanonne; but Ursus 
could not know that. 

Many hours crept on. 

Day began to break. The pale cloth of the morning was spread 
out, dimly creased with shadow, over the bowling-green. The dawn 
lighted up the front of the Tadcaster Inn. Master Nicless had not 
gone to bed, because sometimes the same occurrence produces sleep- 
lessness in many. : 

Troubles radiate in every direction. Throw a stone in the water, 
and count the splashes. 

Master Nicless felt himself impeached. It is very disagreeable 
that such things should happen in one’s house. Master Nicless, 
uneasy, and foreseeing misfortunes, meditated. He regretted having 
received such people into his house. Had he but known they would 
end by getting him into mischief! But the question was, how to get 
rid of them? He had given Ursus a lease. What a blessing if he 
could free himself from it. How should he set to work to drive 
them out? 

Suddenly came at the door of the inn one of those tumultuous 
knockings which in England announces “ Somebody.” ‘The gamut 
of knocking corresponds with the ladder of hierarchy. 

This one was not quite the knock of a lord ; but it was the knock 
of a justice. 
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The innkeeper, trembling, half opened his window. ‘There was 
the magistrate, in truth. Master Nicless perceived at his door a 
body of police, from the head of which two men detached them- 
selves, one of whom was the justice of the quorum. 

Master Nicless had seen the justice of the quorum that morning, 
and recognised him. 

He did not know the other. 

It was a fat gentleman, with a waxen-coloured face, a fashionable 
wig, and a travelling cloak. Nicless was much afraid of the first 
of these persons, the justice of the quorum. Had he been of the 
court, he would have feared the second most, because it was Barkil- 
phedro. 

One of the subordinates struck the door a second time, vio- 
lently. ; 

The innkeeper, with great drops of sweat on his brow, from 
anxiety, opened it. 

The justice of the quorum, in the tone of a man who has been 
employed in police matters, and is well acquainted with various 
shades of vagrancy, elevated his voice, and demanded, severely,— 

“ Master Ursus!” 

The host, cap in hand, replied— 

“ Your honour ; he lives here.” 

“ T know it,” said the justice. 

“No doubt, your honour.” 

“Tell him to come down.” 

** Your honour, he is not here.” 

“Where is he?” 

“T know not.” 

“ How is that ?” 

** He has not come in.” 

“ Then he must have gone out very early ?” 

“No; but he went out very late.” 

“What vagabonds!” replied the justice. 

“Your honour,” said Master Nicless, softly, “ here he comes.” 

Ursus, indeed, had just come in sight, round a turn of the 
wall. He was returning to the inn. He had passed nearly the 
whole night between the jail, where at midday he had seen Gwyn- 
plaine, and the cemetery, where at midnight he had heard the grave 
filled up. He was pallid with two pallors—that of sorrow and of 
twilight. 

Dawn, the larva of light, leaves even those forms which it touches 
in part shadow. 
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Ursus, wan and preoccupied, walked slowly, like a man in a dream. 
In that wild distraction produced by agony of mind, he had left the 
inn with his head bare. He had not even found out that he had no 
hat on. His spare, grey locks fluttered in the wind. His open eyes 
seemed to be sightless. Often when awake we are asleep, and as 
often when asleep we are awake. 

Ursus looked like a lunatic. 

‘* Master Ursus,” cried the innkeeper, “come ; their honours desire 
to speak to you.” 

Master Nicless, occupied solely by the effort to soften down the 
occurrence, let slip, although he would gladly have omitted, this 
plural, their honours — respectful to the group, but mortifying, 
perhaps, to the chief, confounded thereby, in some degree, with his 
subordinates. 

Ursus started like one precipitated. off a bed, on which he was 
soundly sleeping. 

‘What is the matter?” said he. 

He perceived the police, and at the head of the police the justice. 
A fresh and rough shock. 

Just now the wapentake, now the justice of the quorum. He 
seemed to have been cast from one to the other, as ships were by 
some reefs of which we have read in old stories. 

The justice of the quorum made him a sign to enter the tavern. 
Ursus obeyed. 

Govicum, who had just risen, and who was sweeping the room, 
stopped, got into a corner behind the tables, put down his broom, 
and held his breath. He plunged his fist into~his hair, and scratched 
his head, a symptom which indicated attention to events. 

The justice of the quorum seated himself ona form, before a table. 
Barkilphedro took a chair. Ursus and Master Nicless remained 
standing. The police officers, left without, crowded before the closed 
door. 

The justice of the quorum fixed his eye of the law on Ursus. He 
said,— 

“You have a wolf?” 

Ursus answered,— 

“ Not exactly.” 

“You have a wolf?” continued the justice, emphasising wolf with 
a decided accent. 

Ursus answered,— 

“Tt is that ” 

And he was silent. 
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“ A misdemeanor!” replied the justice. 

Ursus hazarded this excuse,— 

“ He is my servant.” 

The justice placed his hand flat on the table, with his fingers spread 
out, which is a very fine gesture of authority. 

“ Merry Andrew ! to-morrow, at this hour, you and your wolf must 
have left England. If not, the wolf will be seized, carried to the 
register-office, and killed.” 

Ursus thought, “more murder;” but he breathed not a syllable, 
and contented himself with trembling in every limb. 

“You hear?” said the justice. 

Ursus nodded. 

The justice persisted,— 

“ Killed.” 

There was silence. 

“‘ Strangled, or drowned.” 

The justice of the quorum watched Ursus. 

* And yourself in prison.” 

Ursus murmured,— 

“ Your worship ! ” 

“ Be off before to-morrow morning ; if not, such is the order.” 

“ Your worship !” 

“What ?” 

“ Must we leave England, he and I?” 

“ Yes,” 

“To-day ?” 

** To-day.” 

“ What is to be done?” 

Master Nicless was happy. The magistrate, whom he had feared, 
had come to his aid. The police had acted as auxiliary to him, 
Nicless. They delivered him from “such people.” The means he 
had sought were brought to him. Ursus, whom he wanted to get 
rid of, was being driven away by the police, a superior authority. 
Nothing to object to. He was delighted. He interrupted,— 

“Your honour, that man ———” 

He pointed to Ursus with his finger. 

“That man wants to know how he is to leave England to-day. 
Nothing can be easier. There are night and day at anchor on the 
Thames, on this as well as on the other side of London Bridge, 
vessels that pass over to the continent. They go from England to 
Denmark, to Holland, to Spain; not to France, on account of the 
war, but everywhere else. To-night several ships will sail, about one 
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o’clock in the morning, which is the hour of high tide, and, amongst 
others, the Vagraat, of Rotterdam.” 

The justice of the quorum made a movement of his shoulder to- 
wards Ursus. 

“ Be it so. Leave by the first ship—by the Vagraat.” 

“¢ Your worship,” said Ursus. 

“Well?” 

** Your worship, if I had, as formerly, only my little box on wheels, 
that might be done. A boat would contain that, but P 

“ But what ?” 

“‘ But now I have the Green Box, which is a great caravan drawn 
by two horses, and however wide the ship might be, we could not get 
it into her.” 

‘What is that to me ?” said the justice. ‘“ The wolf will be killed.” 

Ursus shuddered, as if he were grasped by a hand of ice. 

“Monsters!” he thought. ‘Murdering people is their way of 
settling matters.” 

The innkeeper smiled, and addressed Ursus. 

“‘ Master Ursus, you can sell the Green Box.” 

Ursus looked at Nicless. 


“Master Ursus, you have the offer.” 
“From whom ?” 


** An offer for the caravan, an offer for the two horses, an offer for 
the two gipsy-women, an offer——” 

“From whom ?” repeated Ursus. 

‘“*From the proprietor of the neighbouring circus.” 

Ursus remembered it. 

“‘ That is true.” 

Master Nicless turned towards the justice of the quorum. 

“Your honour, the bargain can be completed to-day. The pro- 
prietor of the circus close by wishes to buy the caravan and the two 
horses.” 

“The proprietor of the circus is right,” said the justice ; “ because 
he will soon require them. A caravan and horses will be useful to 
him. He also will depart to-day. The reverend gentlemen of the 
parish of Southwark have complained of the obscene hurly-burly of 
Tarrinzeau Field. The sheriff has taken his measures. This evening 
there will not be a single juggler’s booth in the place. There will be 
an end of all these scandals. The honourable gentleman who has 
deigned to be here present ——” 

The justice of the quorum interrupted himself to salute Barkil- 
phedro, who returned the bow. 

VoL, IV., N. S. 1870, KK 
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“The honourable gentleman who has deigned to be present, has 
arrived to night from Windsor. He brings orders. Her Majesty has 
said, ‘ This must be swept away.’ ” 

Ursus, during his long meditation in the night, had not failed to put 
some questions to himself. After all, he had only seen a bier. Could 
he be sure that it contained Gwynplaine? Other people might have 
died besides Gwynplaine. A coffin in passing does not announce the 
name of the corpse. He had seen a funeral follow the arrest of 
Gwynplaine. That proved nothing. ost hoc, non propter hoc, &c. 
Ursus had begun to doubt. 

Hope burns and glimmers over misery like naphtha over water. Its 
hovering flame ever floats over human sorrow. Ursus had come to this 
conclusion, “ It is probable that it was Gwynplaine whom they buried, 
but it is not certain. Who knows ?—perhaps Gwynplaine still lives.” 

Ursus bowed to the justice. 

“Honourable judge, I will go away, we will go away, all will go 
away, by the Vagraat, for Rotterdam, to-day. I will sell the Green 
Box, the horses, the trumpets, the gipsies. But I have a comrade, 
whom I cannot leave behind—Gwynplaine.” 

** Gwynplaine is dead,” said a voice. 

Ursus felt the sensation of cold produced by a reptile crawling 
over the skin. It was Barkilphedro who had just spoken. 

The last gleam was extinguished. No more doubt now. Gwyn- 
plaine was dead. A person of authority ought to know. This one 
looked ill-favoured enough for that. 

Ursus bowed to him. 

Master Nicless was a good-hearted man enough, but a dreadful 
coward. Once terrified he became a brute. The greatest ferocity 
is inspired by fear. 

He growled out,— 

“ This simplifies matters.” 

And he indulged behind Ursus in rubbing his hands, a peculiarity 
of egoists, signifying ‘I am well out of it,” and which is suggestive 
of Pontius Pilate washing his hands over his basin. 

Ursus, overwhelmed, bent his head. 

The sentence on Gwynplaine had been executed: Death. His 
sentence was pronounced: Exile. Nothing remained but to obey. 
He felt as in a dream. 

He felt some one touch his neck. It was the other person, 
who was with the justice of the quorum. Ursus shuddered. 

The voice which had said, “ Gwynplaine is dead,” whispered in 
his ear— 
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“ Here are ten pounds sterling, sent you by one who wishes you 
well.” 

And Barkilphedro placed a little purse on a table before Ursus 
You remember the casket that Barkilphedro had carried off. 

Ten pounds out of two thousand! This was all that Barkilphedro 
could make up his mind to part with. In all conscience it was 
enough. If he had given more, he would have lost at the game. 

He had taken the trouble of finding out a lord; and having sunk 
the shaft it was but fair that the first proceeds of the mine should 
belong to him. Those who see meanness in this are right, but they 
would be wrong to feel astonished. Barkilphedro loved money, 
especially that which had been stolen. An envious man is an 
avaricious man. Barkilphedro was not without his faults. The 
commission of crimes does not preclude the possession of vice. 
Tigers have their lice. 

Besides, he belonged to the school of Bacon. 

Barkilphedro turned towards the justice of the quorum, and said 
to him— 

“Sir, be so good as to conclude this. Iam in haste. A carriage, 
and horses belonging to her Majesty, awaits me. I must go full 
gallop to Windsor that I may be there within two hours. I have 
intelligence to give and orders to take.” 

The justice of the quorum arose. 

He went to the door, which was only latched, opened it, and, 
looking silently towards the police, beckoned to them authoritatively. 
All entered with that silence which heralds severity of action. , 

Master Nicless—satisfied with the rapid dénduement which cut short 
his difficulties—charmed to be out of the entangled skein, feared, 
when he saw the muster of officers, that they were going to apprehend 
Ursus in his house. Two arrests—one after the other—in his house, 
first that of Gwynplaine, then that of Ursus, might be injurious to his 
inn. Customers dislike police raids. 

Here then was a time for a respectful appeal, suppliant and 
generous. Monsieur Nicless turned toward the justice of the quorum 
a smiling face, in which confidence was tempered by respect. 

“Your honour, I venture to observe to your honour, that these 
honourable gentlemen, the police officers, are not indispensable now 
that the wolf is about to be carried out of England; and that this 
man, Ursus, makes no resistance ; and since that your honour’s orders 
are being punctually carried out, your honour will consider that the 
respectable business of the police, so necessary to the good of the 
kingdom, does great harm to an establishment, and that my house is 
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innocent. The merryandrews of the Green Box, having been swept 
away, as her Majesty says, there is no longer any criminal here, as I 
do not imagine that the blind girl and the two women are delin- 
quents ; therefore, I implore your honour to deign to shorten your 
august visit, and to dismiss these worthy gentlemen who have just 
entered, because there is nothing for them to do in my house; and, 
if your honour will permit me to prove the justice of my speech under 
the form of a humble question, I will prove the inutility of these 
revered gentlemen’s presence by asking your honour, if the man, 
Ursus, obeys orders, and departs, whom can there be to arrest here ?” 

“ You,” said the justice. 

A man does not argue with a sword which runs him through and 
through. Master Nicless subsided—he cared not on what, on a table, 
on a form, on anything that happened to be there—prostrate. 

The justice raised his voice, so that if there were people outside, 
they might hear. 

‘“* Master Nicless Plumptree, keeper of this tavern, this is the last 
point to be settled. This mountebank and the wolf are vagabonds. 
They are driven away. But the person most in fault is yourself. It 
is in your house and with your consent that the law has been 
violated ; and you, a man licensed, invested with a public responsi- 
bility, have installed this scandal here. Master Nicless, your license 
is taken away ; you must pay the penalty, and go to prison.” 

The policemen surrounded the innkeeper. 

The justice continued, pointing out Govicum— 

“Arrest that boy as an accomplice.” The hand of an officer fell 
upon the collar of Govicum, who looked at him with curiosity. The 
boy was not much alarmed, scarcely understanding the occurrence ; 
having already observed some things out of the way, he wondered if 
this were the end of the comedy. 

The justice of the quorum forced his hat down on his head, crossed 
his two hands on his stomach, which is the height of majesty, and 
added, 

“It is decided, Master Nicless, you will be taken to prison, and 
put into jail, you and the boy; and this house, the Tadcaster Inn, 
will remain shut up, condemned and closed. For the sake of 
example. Upon which, you will follow us.” . 
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PART II.—BOOK THE SEVENTH. 
Succuba, 





CHAPTER I. 


THE AWAKENING. 
AND DEa! 


It seemed to Gwynplaine, as he watched the break of day at 
Corleone Lodge, while the things we have related were occurring at 
Tadcaster Inn, that this cry came from without—but it came from 
within him. 

Who has not heard the deep clamours of the soul ? 

Moreover, the morning dawned. 

Aurora is a voice. 

Of what use is the sun if not to re-awaken that sombre sleeper— 
conscience ? 

Light and virtue are akin. 

Whether the god is called Christ or Love, there is at times an 
hour when he is forgotten, even by the best. All of us, even the 
saints, require a voice to remind us, and the dawn speaks to us as a 
sublime monitor. Conscience cries before duty, as the cock crows 
before the dawn of day. 

That chaos, the human heart, hears the Fiat /ux / 

Gwynplaine—we will continue thus to call him—Clancharlie is a 
lord, Gwynplaine is a man, Gwynplaine felt as if resuscitated. It 
was time that the artery should be bound up. 

For awhile his virtue had spread its wings and fled from him. 

“ And Dea!” he said. 

Then he felt through his veins a generous transfusion. Some 
thing healthy and tumultuous rushed upon him. The violent 
irruption of good thoughts is like the return home of a man who 
has not his key, and who forces his own lock honestly. It is an 
escalade; but an escalade of good. It is a breach; but a breach 
in evil. 

“Dea! Dea! Dea!” repeated he. 

He strove to assure himself of his heart’s strength. And he put 
the question with a loud voice—“ Where art thou ?” 

He almost wondered that no one answered him. 
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Then again, gazing on the walls and the ceiling, with wandering 
thoughts, through which reason returned. 

“Where art thou? Where am I?” 

And in this chamber, his cage, he recommenced his walk, like a 
wild beast in captivity. 

“Where am I? At Windsor; and you? in Southwark. Ah! 
Heavens! this is the first time that there has been distance between 
us. Who has dug this gulf? I here, thou there. Oh! it cannot be; 
it shall not be! What is this that they have done with me?” 

He stopped. 

“Who talked to me of the queen? What do I know of such 
things? JZchanged! Why! Because lamalord. Do you know 
what has happened, Dea? You are a lady. What has come to pass 
is astounding. My business now is to get back into my right road. 
Who is this who led me astray? There is a man who spoke to me 
in a mysterious manner. I remember the words in which he 
addressed me. ‘My lord, when one door opens another is shut. 
That which you have left behind is no longer for you.’ In other 
words, you are a. coward; that man, a miserable wretch. He said 
that to me when I was not yet awake. He took advantage of my first 
moment of astonishment. I was as it were a prey to him. Where 
is he, that I may insult him! He spoke to me with the evil smile of 
ademon. But see, I am become myself again. That is well. They 
deceive themselves if they think that they can make what they like 
of Lord Clancharlie, a Peer of England. Yes, with a peeress, who is 
Dea! Conditions! Shall I accept them! The queen. What is 
the queen to me, I never sawher. Iam nota lord to be made a 
slave. I enter my position unfettered. Did they think they had 
unchained me for nothing. They have unmuzzled me. That is all. 
Dea! Ursus, we are together. That which you were I was. That 
which I am you are. Come. No. I will go to you directly—directly. 
I have already waited too long. What can they think not seeing me 
return! That money. When I think I sent them that money! It 
was me whom they required. I remember the man said that I 
could not leave this place. We shall see that. Come! a carriage, a 
carriage! put to the horses. I am going to look for them. Where 
are the servants? There ought to be servants here since I am a 
lord. I am master here. This is my house. I will twist off the 
bolts, I will break the locks, I will kick down the doors, I will run 
my sword through the body of any one who bars my passage. I 
should like to see who could stop me. I have a wife, who is Dea. 
I have a father, who is Ursus. My house is a-palace, and I give it 
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to Ursus. My name is a diadem, and I give it to Dea. Quick, 
directly, Dea, I come—ah! I shall soon stride across the intervening 
space—away !” 

And raising the first piece of tapestry he came to, he rushed from 
the chamber impetuously. 

He found himself in a corridor. 

He went straight forward. 

A second corridor opened out before him. 

All the doors were open. 

He began to walk at random, from chamber to chamber, from 
passage to passage, seeking an exit. 


( 70 be continued.) 








NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








Wuart is the precious jewel that the toad wears in his head? A chorus 
of voices will reply, his eye. But the toad has two eyes, and if Shakspeare 
had alluded to the reptile’s beauteous visuals, would he not in his ex- 
actness have spoken of more than one jewel, especially as he puts the uses 
of adversity in the plural? Since, however, the singular only is used, it 
would appear as if the poet meant something else than the toad’s eye. 
May not the allusion be to the toadstone—not the geologist’s trap-rock 
that bears the name, but that hard lump of osseous or stony matter which 
naturalists say is to be found in the heads of old toads? Lately, a student 
of these burly batracians exhumed a statement concerning the virtues of 
this pebble, or bone, whichever it be. It was to the effect that, “‘ There is 
to be found in the heads of old and great toads a stone they call borax or 
stelon. This, worn in a ring, gives a forewarning against venom.” One 
Fenton wrote this in 1569, thirty years before Shakspeare wrote “ As You 
Like It,” in which play (Act IT. Scene 1) the sweet uses of adversity are 
insisted upon. The stone, you see, was to be worn like a jewel. Were 
such rings common in the poet’s time, and had he one in his mind’s eye 
when he penned the oft-quoted passage ? 





UPON two nights during the past few weeks the learned Academicians 
of France fell to discussing the periods at which the horse and the ass 
became domesticated animals. Professor Owen, after a late study of the 
tablets and inscriptions illustrating Egyptian life and usages some six 
thousand years ago, had stated that horses and asses are absent from 
these careful—and no doubt reliable-—representations ; and his inference 
had been, that the founders of Egyptian civilisation immigrated at an 
epoch anterior to the subjugation and impressment of these animals. To 
this statement a later Egyptologist, M. Lenormant, demurred, in so far as 
the ass is concerned: for he had accumulated a fund of evidence, from 
pictorial records, to prove that the meek beast was a bearer of men’s 
burdens as far back as the most antique mural paintings carry us—some 
six thousand years, at least; an age that ought to make us revere the 
donkey. Not so the horse: there is no evidence of his service to men 
before the days of the shepherd kings, or some sixteen centuries before 
our era, This was M. Lenormant’s case; whereupon M. Faye—whose 
reputation, by-the-way, is astronomical, and not archzologicai—uprose, 
and stated that, inasmuch as mu/es are mentioned in Genesis xxxvi. 24, 
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there must have been horses in Canaan long before M. Lenormant’s 
assigned period. This brought a caution from M. Milne-Edwards against 
accepting the scriptural translation, inasmuch as the translators were not 
naturalists, and the mules, by them so called, were a distinct species. 
The biblical mule must remain a doubtful animal: there is more con- 
fusion about its history than it would become us to plunge into. A 
Hebrew scholar who is also a naturalist might unravel the mystery ; but 
the combination is not probable— 


Hebrew roots . . . . «© « 
Do flourish most in barren ground. 





APPARENT extremes that sometimes meet, are the dreams of the poet 
and the realisations of the philosopher. The stars, says the former, are 
diamonds in the sky: diamonds, says one who in 1870 may claim the 
latter title, are stars upon the earth. Who will deny that they have too 
many virtues to be of worldly origin? And to no mundane process within 
our knowledge can their birth be assigned. None can do more than 
speculate upon their source, and suggest what it might have been. The 
theorist who claims a celestial origin for them deserves praise for his 
boldness at all events; and his deserts for the validity of his suggestion 
are perhaps as great as those of the many who have sought to explain 
their formation by suppositional terrestrial actions. The sky-birth of the 
diamond is suggested by a Continental experimentalist, who, upon the 
strength of some preliminary researches, declares that intense cold 
dissociates chemical elements in combination. The “pure carbon” of 
the diamond, he holds to have once been mingled with other matters, 
in masses of meteoric nature coursing through space; and he argues 
that the intense cold which reigns in stellar space (something like 200° 
below zero) has been the means of isolating and crystallizing the carbon, 
and that diamonds have fallen from the sky, like the aérolites whose 
celestial source is well known. Laugh who will; disprove who can! 
We are but chroniclers and offer no opinion ; but we can tell this 
much, that the location of diamonds upon the earth will agree much 
better with the hypothesis of a sky-source than an earth-source. Those 
Cape specimens that are now attracting attention are found on the 
surface of the ground only: it is of no use to dig for them: this looks 
as though they came down rather than up. 





WHAT a thing it is to be a popular lecturer! Never mind what you 
say, the whole world listens. I wonder where, upon the civilized areas of 
the globe, that discourse of Professor Tyndall’s upon haze and dust has 
not been, or will not be read. But, divested of its show, it was a poor 
affair ; never, perhaps, did the Professor tell so little that was new to such 
an audience as that which assembled on the occasion ; and never did the 
daily press so echo and extol him. Yet when Dr. Angus Smith, of 
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Manchester, a week or so after, told a select gathering in that city, of his 
all but exhaustive labours on the organic particles of the air, the public 
prints, except the technical journals, echoed not a word. Dr. Smith has 
been, for a quarter of a century, an air and breath analyser. He has not 
merely shown in gross the “atoms” which Daniel Culverwell says the 
sun “makes dance naked in his beams,” but he has examined them in 
detail; studied their forms, and determined their characters. He has told 
us what we take into our lungs qualitatively and quantitatively: how the 
air is charged with tiny scraps of whatever material is being knocked 
about in the working places of our neighbourhood—coal in the mining 
districts, cotton in the spinning districts, hay and straw in the agricultural 
districts, stone and horse refuse in the busy streets, iron in the railway 
carriage. In these, he says, “we breathe rolled plates of metallic iron, 
which are large enough to be seen by the naked eye.” And mingled with 
all are those mysterious dormant germs of plant and animal life, which, 
after a few days’ steeping in water, throw off their torpor and appear as 
living plants and animalcules! Then he has shown us what we cast out 
from our lungs—the sewage of the atmosphere—and told of the wonderful 
scene of life which is developed in a drop of condensed breath from 
the wall of a crowded room. More than all, he has examined the very 
bearing-points of these pervading atoms upon plagues and pestilences. 
Twenty-five years of research like this ought not to be put in the 
background, while a popular lecturer comes to the front and dazzles 
his listeners with the inevitable “electric lamp” into the belief that it is 
casting light upon things unknown till it shone. 





MR. BELLEw has started an entertainment which the critics one and 
all declare to be new. But novelty is the last feature it can lay claim to. 
The ex-preacher reads a play, and upon a stage behind him occasional 
scenes are set, and dumb actors twitter their lips, and move in illustration 
of the reading. When we were boys we read plays, and upon little stages 
" we set cardboard scenes, and put in motion paper actors. Where is the 
difference ? Our principle is but extended to magnificence in St. George’s 
Hall. Our little pastime was full of incongruities, which, as they cannot 
be diminished by increasing the scale of the scene, must appear in the 
grander entertainment. For instance, all our characters had the same 
voice ; the females had a man’s tongue; the words evidently did not 
come from the supposed speakers’ mouths ; the attitudes of our actors 
did not always tally with the gestures with which we spontaneously 
accompanied the reading, although the designers of our characters gave 
them to us in several positions. Sometimes, unless we were vain, we 
screened ourselves from our audience, to make the illusion as complete as 
possible. But it was poor play, after all, because it was dishonest—our 
actors were not actors ; they were puppets, pretending to be actors. The 
paper mimes were, theoretically considered, identical with Mr. Bellew’s, 
notwithstanding that these move and breathe. The anomalies of the 
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boy’s performances are all present in his. Comparison apart, however, 
and supposing that Mr. Bellew’s object is to give a high-class artistic 
rendering of Shakspeare’s works, the plan adopted is founded on a mis- 
conception. If Shakspeare is unsatisfactorily interpreted on the stage, it 
is not because actors cannot be found to sfeak his words, but because 
they cannot suit action to them. 


** Speech! is that all? And shall an actor found 
An universal fame on partial ground ? 
Parrots themselves speak properly by rote, 
And in six months my dog shall howl by note.” 


If Mr. Bellew has found a company capable of acting Hamlet, it is a 
thousand pities he keeps the players dumb. If they can act the parts, 
they can speak them; if they can’t act, they must injure rather than 
help his reading. In its present form the performance, being wrong in 
principle, can hardly be successful ; but it is a tentative, and we may 
expect that an early modification will stop the actors’ movements, and 
reduce the scenes to a series of tableaux. 





Music and painting are sister arts; but it is doubtful whether their 
relation has ever been established so thoroughly as it has been lately by 
Mr. Barrett, of the London International College. We know that artists 
are often musicians ; we are constantly finding them exchanging termi- 
nologies ; their vocabularies contain very many words in common, Then 
some people instinctively associate certain sounds with certain colours, 
like the blind man who was reminded of scarlet by the blast of a trumpet. 
But Mr. Barrett has shown us a physical analogy between tints and 
tones. You know the seven colours of the rainbow, or the solar spectrum? 
These have often been compared to the seven notes of the musical scale. 
Newton started the idea, and Mr. Barrett has brought it home to us. In 
this way :—Light and sound are wave motions. Light-waves are 
extremely small ; sound-waves are larger. The colours of light depend 
upon the length of the luminous waves ; the notes of music depend upon 
the length of the sonorous waves. For the rays of the solar spectrum, 
the wave-lengths have recently been accurately: determined ; similarly, 
though not recently, for the notes of the musical scale. In the latter, the 
undulations decrease in length as we ascend the gamut; and there is a 
like decrement as we ascend the chromatic scale, from red upwards to 
violet ; and beyond, where there are some lavender rays not ordinarily 
perceptible. Now the curious fact is this—that the ve/ations between one 
wave-length and another for the seven primary colours of the chromatic 
scale are identical with the re/ations between the wave-lengths for the 
seven notes of the musical scale. For instance, if we represent the wave- 
length for the note C by the number 100; then D is 89; E, 80; F,75; 
G, 67; A, 60; B, 53; and the octave C, 50. (These numbers, bear in 
mind, are ratios, not absolute quantities. We do not want the adsolute 
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to represent the re/ative.) Turning to the colour scale: if we call red 
100, then the ratios for wave-lengths of orange will be 89; yellow, 81 ; 
green, 75; blue, 67; violet, 60; and lavender, 53. Compare the steps 
of the two scales, and you will see the all but exact agreement. It follows, 
from the comparison, that for each combinaticn of sounds pleasing to the 
ear there is a related combination of colours pleasing to the eye ; and it 
requires no unreasonable stretch of the imagination to conceive an artist 
determining the colouring of his picture by harmonising his tones upon 
the pianoforte. 





THE prognostications of the weather from the character of Candlemas- 
day have been common for centuries ; and Sir Thomas Browne refers to 
it in the “ Vulgar Errors.” Against all predictions of weather from certain 
festivals, Sir Thomas argues on the ground that nations differ respecting 
the precise day ; and, doubtless, he is so far correct. Still, we cannot 
say that such popular weather-wisdom is absolutely without foundation. 
Indeed, it may be regarded as sound in the main, but not correct when 
fixed to a particular day. Two years ago, Mr. R. H. Allnatt wrote in the 
Times that the prognostication from Candlemas-day the previous year 
had signally failed ; but, in the same letter, some quotations were given 
which seem to confirm the theory, that there is some truth in predictions 
of weather from a particular season. For example, an old French alma- 
nack, published in 1794, has the following :—‘“ The coldest winters are 
those which begin about Epiphany, the 6th of January.” It is more 
generally admitted that early winters are not usually severe, in spite of 
the Scotch proverb,— 


‘* An ear (early) winter’s a sair winter.” 


The old almanack farther says, that “on the chair of great St. Peter 
(January 18) the winter quits us or grows harder.” Forster, who lived in 
the middle of last century, and was an acute observer, quotes a version of 
the popular belief in Candlemas-day as follows :— 


** If Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ; 
If Candlemas-day bring clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone and will not come again.” 


Remarking on those lines, Forster says, “I have noticed this to be a 
critical time of the year, and that when mild and wet we may-calculate 
on no more frost.” The Candlemas-day referred to in all instances prior 
to the middle of last century is, of course, the 15th of February, or Can- 
dlemas-day, old style. The Scotch have the following rhyme :— 


** If Candlemas-day be clear and fair, 
The half o’ winter’s to come and mair ; 
If Candlemas-day be dull and foul, 
The half o’ winter’s passed at Yule.” 
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The following are still used in various parts of England :— 


‘¢ When the wind’s in the east on Candlemas-day, 
There it will stick till the second of May.” 


‘¢ When Candlemas-day is fine and clear, 
A shepherd would rather see his wife on the bier.” 


** On Candlemas-day, if the thorns hang a drop, 
Then you are sure of a good pea-crop.” 


In Germany the same idea is prevalent, that a cold and stormy Candlemas 
portends a good season. The following proverbial sentences are extant :— 
(1) “ The shepherd would rather see the wolf enter his stable on Candle- 
mas-day than the sun”; and (2) “ The badger peeps out of his hole on 
Candlemas-day, and when he finds snow, walks abroad ; but if he sees 
the sun shining, he draws back into his hole.” On all hands it is admitted 
that the weather is “seasonable” when the short month maintains its 


character. 
** February fill the dyke, 
Either with black or white.” 


And the propriety of resignation under such afflictive phenomena is incul- 
cated by the additional line,— 


** If it be white, "it’s the better to like.” 


Not that heavy snow-storms are desirable in themselves ; but experience 
has shown that a season of plenty is more likely to follow a cold and 
stormy February, than an unseasonably mild one. It is not present 
liking, but the hope of future good, that suggests the proverb,— 


‘* A Welshman would rather see his dam on her bier, 
Than see a fair Februeer.” 


And it is the dread of some evil from an inversion of the seasons, which 
has given rise to the Scotch proverb,— 


** A’ the months o’ the year, 
Curse a fair Februeer.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 








BEZIQUE. 


DEAR MR. URBAN.—Will you allow me to saw a few words on one or 
two points mentioned by “Cavendish” in his article on Bézique in the 
January number of your Mazagine? While this charming game is still in its 
infancy, we may as well endeavour to train it up in the best way it should 
go, and “ Cavendish,” I think, will pardon me if, with all due deference to 
so great an authority, I state my reasons for differing with him. Who 
knows, perhaps he is one of those rare beings who really are open to con- 
viction! He says, in a note to the “ Bézique score,” “When spades or 
diamonds are trumps, the Bézique cards are the queen of clubs and the 
knave of hearts.” But this rule is zo¢ general, and I doubt the expediency 
of its becoming so—the alteration of the Bézique seems to me to answer 
no purpose whatever, and confuses the memory—but by having it fixed, 
irrespective of trumps, that is avoided, and also the monotony of a/ways 
missing the trumps ; to have the Bezique suits trumps occasionally adds 
another variation to the game. 

Again he says :—“ The last trick is the same as at driscan, viz., the 
last trick before the stock is exhausted. When two cards of the stock 
(the trump and another card) remain on the table, the player winning 
the trick scores ten.” It seems to me to be better to defer scoring until 
the very /as¢ trick, because there is inducement enough to take the last 
“ open ” trick, in the opportunity it gives for declaring or preventing your 
opponent doing so, while there is really no inducement to persevere with 
the game through the last eight tricks, unless you have aces or tens to 
win or lose, without the chance of scoring ten for the /as¢ trick. 

But, dear Mr. Urban, can you or “ Cavendish,” or anyone else, tell me 
why they persist in calling the Bézique score 1000, when really it is only 
100; why count by tens and hundreds when units and tens are much 
simpler and easier to reckon? The absurdity of the thing is felt at once 
when you are playing without the Bézique markers. Fortunately for me 
I learnt the game before they came into fashion. Four or five years ago 
it was brought from the neighbourhood of York by some friends who had 
been visiting there, and I have generally used the four fives, taken out of 
an ordinary pack of cards, for markers, keeping the two red cards for 
tens, and the black ones for units ; and, indeed, I prefer them to the 
other markers, both sides can see both scores so much better.—I am, 
yours obediently, 


DAMON. 
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THE COMPRACHICOS. 


Mr. URBAN.—As a student of the rise of freemasonry, or speculative 
masonry," in England about the beginning of last century, my attention 
has been particularly taken up with the following remarks by our talented 
brother, Victor Hugo, which have appeared in your columns lately, in 
“ By Order of the King,” viz.— 


‘Like the gipsies, they (the Comprachicos) had come tobe a people winding 
through the peoples; but their common tie was association, not race. The 
gipsies were a tribe ; the Comprachicos a freemasonry—a masonry having not a 
noble aim, but a hideous handicraft. The gipsies were Pagans, the Comprachicos 
Christians ; and more, they were Catholics,” &c. ‘*In England, so long as the 
Stuarts reigned, the confederation of the Comprachicos was (for motives of 
which we have already given you a glimpse) to a certain extent, protected. They 
excelled in disappearances. Disappearances occasionally were necessary for the 
good of the state. An inconvenient heir, of tender age, whom they took and 
handled, lost his shape,” &c. ‘* The fact of the vessels aiding the escape of a 
band did not necessarily imply that the crew were accomplices. It was sufficient 
that the captain of the vessel was a Vascongado, and that the chief of the band 
was another. Among that race mutual assistance is a duty which admits of no 
exception. A Basque, as we have said, is neither Spanish nor French ; he is a 
Basque, and always and everywhere he must succour a Basque. Suchis Pyrenean 
fraternity.” 

I am, yours respectfully, 
W. P. BUCHAN. 
Glasgow, Fune 7, 1869. 





FARADAY A BOOKBINDER (sic.). 


Mr. URBAN.—Any remark tending to throw a light upon the early life 
of that remarkable genius and exemplary man, Michael Faraday, will, 
I feel sure, be welcome in Zhe Gentleman, and prove useful to future 
biographers of our great philosopher. . 

Dr. Jones, who possesses very slight bibliographic knowledge, calls 
Faraday, in his biography of the Chemist, a “bookbinder,” as did 
Faraday himself. Though the proficiency rests upon slender claims, an 
adept he certainly was not, or one that would have been hailed by skilled 
workmen of his period. That he ever mastered the craft seems unlikely, 
the modest establishment in Blandford Street, Marylebone, where he 
was apprenticed, being a stationer’s shop where they cobbled rather than 
made, tinkered rather than wrought, sold rather than produced. 

The biographer says nothing of the “forwarding” or “finishing” of 
Faraday, Dr. Jones being ignorant of the malady known as bibliomania, 
and “The Bibligraphical Decameron” to him a sealed book. We can 
imagine the Rev. Dr. Dibdin, its author, who was then a fashionable 





* There were free-masons in the 15th century, but these were simply oferative 
masons who were free of their guild ; they built churches, houses, &c., of stone 
and lime, and knew nothing of the degrees, ceremonies, and ‘‘secrets’’ of our 
speculative freemasonry. Allusion is made to this in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May last. 
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preacher at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, often passing along Blandford 
Street, but feel sure the learned librarian of Althorpe never dreamed of 
entrusting even a small paper copy of an insignificant book to the mercy 
of Riebau, an honest man doubtless, but as ignorant of Grolier, Kal- 
thoeber, Lewis, and extra-binding, as Dr. Jones is innocent of Russian . 
and Morocco, gold or “ blind” tooling. 

Faraday was particularly adroit with paste and paper, knowing well in 
his experiments how to handle gold-leaf ; but it is doubtful if he ever 
arrived at the art of gilding leather efficiently. 

Amongst the philosopher’s papers at the Royal Institution are a few 
volumes, said to have been bound by Faraday ; they are very humble 
specimens of bibliopegestic art, and could not have been the work of a 
skilled handicraftsman. Faraday never knew what a well bound book 
meant, in the sense of a connoisseur au fait at all points, though there 
exists in the possession of a friend a “ Mantel de Relieur,” Roret, 1827, 
bearing his book plate and signature, M. F. In early life Faraday was 
apprenticed to a statiouer, who bound books, after a fashion, an inferior 
workman ; he afterwards became subsidised by the Royal Institution, 
with what glorious results the world knows. 

Dr. Jones’ contribution to the “Life of Faraday,” though no portrait 
memoir, has much of the dry material hereafter, with caution, to be 
utilized.—Your Obedient Servant, 

BIBLIOTHECARUS. 
Feb. 1, 1870. 








